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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 


PORTER & COATES, |. 


842 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Longfellow's Poets and Poetry 
of Europe. 


A New and Revised Bdition, just completed, by 
H. W. LONGFELZIOW, with the addition of 10 pages 
of entirely new matter, making it one of the most 
elegant and complete works extant. With Intgo- 
duction, Biographical Notices and Translations, 
from the eartiest period to the present time. By 
Pror. HENBY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 
trated with engravings on steel and engraved title. 
Imp. vo. Cloth, extra gilt top, bev. boards, $6.00 ; 
sheep, marble edges, library style, $7.50; half calf, 
gilt, $9.00; Turkey Morocco, $12.0. 

“ This edition has been revised and enlarged by 
the author, and contains his last touches and cor- 
rections to hisisbors. * * „ „ In itis given 
ia a convenient and condensed forma summary of 
the poetic literature of Burope which is not to be 
found elsewhere. .* * * *” The Age, Phila., Nov. 
3rd, 1870. 

It is now a better book than ever, the Professor 
having added an appendix and s supplement, the 
latter dated 1870, contains a very precious list of 
newer poetical translations. * * * * * The sup- 
plement is verychoite and interesting, and abso- 
butely rejuvenates the work. * * „Tun 
EVSNING BULLETIN, Phila., November 5, . 


OTHER GOOSE UN HER NEW DRESS. A 
Sertes of charming Chromos after designs by 
the daughter of one of the very highest officials in 
the United States Government. Large éto cloth 
extra, full gilt. Price, 4 60. Cloth, extra gilt, $3 75. 


Hédge’s Prose Writers of German 
A New and Revised Bdition, with Introduction, 
Biographical Notices, and Translations. By FRED- 
Enten H. Hepes, D.D. With six portraits on steel 
and engraved title. Imperial 8vo. Cloth, extra, 
gut top, bev. boards, $5; sheep, marbled edges, u- 
brary style, $6; half calf, gilt, $7.60; Turkey mo- 


„ Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


BAGSTER_& SON’ NS PUBLICATIONS. 


DR. TREGECLES’ (S.P.) GREEK NEW 
TESTAMENT, 
Edited from Ancient Authorities (with Latin Ver- 


complete to Revelation. 
volume, cloth, or 5 thin 4to vol- 
umes, cloth, $30.00. 

The edition of Tregelies’ will last perhaps to the 
very end of time asa noble monument of faithful, 
enduring, and accurate laborer in the cause of Truth. 
It will always be referred to asan uniquely trust- 
worthy collection of assorted critical materials of 
the greatest value, and as such it wil! probably never 
be superoeded. Bishop ef Gloucester. 
BAGSTER’S COMPLETE EDITION OF 

GERESENIUS HEBREW AND 
CHALDEE LEXICON. 


IN LARGE, CLEAR, AND PERFECT TYPE. 


Translated and edited with Additions and Correc- 
tions, by 8. F. Tam. LL.D. 

In this edition great care has been taken to guard 
the student from Neologian tendencies by suitable 
remarks whenever needed. 

“The careful revisal to which the Lexicon has 
been subjected by a faithful and Orthodox transia- 
tor exceedingly enhances the practica) value of this 
edilion.”— Bdtnburgh FPcclestastical Journal. 

Small 40, half bound, §7.50. ‘ 
at wholesale and retallby 


SOHN WILEY & SON, 
15 Aster Place, New York. — 


“Choice, Charming, Cheap!“ 


THE NURSERY. 


„Best of all the Magacines for Children.” 


“ Admmdrably edited.” 

Such is the testimony of leading critical journals. 
Tun NURSERY ” will enter on ite fifth year, Janu- 
ary, 171. It has attained its present large circulation 
by sheer merit, and by attractions the most genuine, 
appreciated by both young and old. In ite peculiar 
line it is without a peer. We shall spare no expense 
in keeping up its high character, and making it, if 
possible, more and more attractive. 

t Subse: be NOW and get the last two numbers of 
1870 FREE. 

Terms $1.0 0 year in advance; 15 cents a single 
number. A liberal discount to clubs. Premiums 
given for new subscribers. A sample number for 
ten cents. Address the Publisher, 


JOHN L. SHOREY, 
No. 35 Bromfield S¢t.. Boston, Masa. 


New Books Published’ b) 
A. F. GRAVES, 


No. 20 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 
The Sunshine Series. 


By H. N. W. B. Six volumes. Illustrated. mo. 
$3. The volumes of this series are 


HONEYS8UCELE OOTTAGE, 
THE LITTLE FLORENTINE, 
THE LOAD OF CHIPS, 
* TONY AND HIS HARP, 
TIMMY TOP-BOOTS, 
SOPHIA AND THE GIPSYS8, 


This is an entirely new series of books by one of 
the best writers of Juvenile Books. They are put 
up in a neat box, and will be found excellent for the 
Sabbath-School Library or the Family Circle. Fa- 
rents can find no better set of books to piace in the 
hands of children. The works of this author are of 
the higheet order, and such as can safely be read by 
any one. 


AMY GARNETT. 
mo. D)ustrated. $1.3. 


This story of one who made great efforts for her 
own support will deeply interest those who read it, 
both Girls and Boys. The girls will All want to know 


Dem- about Amy and Nelly, and the boys of Tommy and 


Abel. Do not fail to get it for the children. 


JOE AND THE HOWARDS. 
imo. Dlustrated. $1.25. 
The excellence of this book is not surpassed. The 
information it contains, written in such a manner as 
to interest children, is valuabie, and will be lasting. 


A. F. GRAVES, Boston. 
Lippincott’s Pronouncing Dictionary 


BioGRAPHY AND MyTHOLocY 
CONTAINING 
Memoirs of the Brmiment Persons of all Ages and Cown- 
tries, and accownta of the vartous subjects of the 
Norse, |Hindoo and Classic Mythologies, with the 
Pronunciation of their Names in the Dif er- 
ent im which they occur. 

By J. THOMAS, A.M., M.D. 


This invaluable work embraces the following pecu- 
liar features to an eminent degree 
I. Great and Concisencss in the B- 


of 


III. A Logical System of Orthography. 

IV. The Accurate Prowunciation®/ the Names. 

— 


Vol. II., completing the work, will be issued carly 


A 


— — generally, or wilt be sent free of 
price. 


Published by J. B. LIPPINOOTT & 00. 
715 and TIT Market St, Philadelphia. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


AA the Periodicals which the Harpers publish are 
almost ideally well edited.""—NATION. 


HARPERS’ PERIODICALS. 
HARPERS’ MAGAZINE, 


The great design of Hafpers’ is to give correct in- 
formation and rational amusement to the great 
masses of the people. There is no monthly Maga- 
zine an intelligent reading family can lees afford to 
be without. Many Magazines are accumulated. 
Harper?’ is edited. There is not a Magazine that is 
printed which shows more intelligent pains expend- 
ed on its articles and mechanical execution. There 
is nota cheaper Magazine published. There is not, 
confessedly, a more popular Magazine in the world 
New England Homestead. 


The ost popular and, in ita scheme, the most ori- 
ginal of our Magazines.— Nation. 


HARPERS’ WEEKLY. 


Harpers’ Weekly is the best and most interesting 
illustrated newspaper. Nor does ite value depend 
on its illustrations alone. Its reading-matter is of a 
high order of literary merit—varied, instructive, en- 
tertaining, and unexceptionable.—N. F. Sun. 

The best publication of its class in America, and 
so far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to 
permit of any comparison between it and any of 


their number. Its columns contain the finest collee- — 


tions of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its 
illustrations are numerous and beautiful, being fur- 
nished by the chief artista of the country Boston 
Traveler. 


HARPERS’ BAZAR, 


Free from all political and sectarian discussion, 
devoted to fashion, pleasure. and instruction, it is 
Just the agreeable, companionable, and interesting 
domestic paper which every mother and wife and 
sweet-heart will require every son, husband, and 
lover to bring home with him every Saturday even- 
ing.— Ledger. 

By all means buy Harper Bazar. Not for your- 
self, but for your wife, or daughter or sister or 
sweet-heart. There never was any paper published 
that so delighted the heart of woman. Never mind 
if it does cost you a new bonnet; it will save you ten 
times the price in the household economy it teaches. 

— Providence Journal. ; 


TERMS FOR i87!. 


HARPERS’ MAGAZINE, One Year, - - - 
HARPERS WEEKLY, One Year, - - 140 
HARPERS’ BAZAR, One Year, - - - 4@ 


HARPERS’ MAGAZINE, HARPERS’ WEEKLY, and 
HARBPERS’ BAZAR, to one address, for one year, 
$10 ®@: or any two for $7 ©. 

An Extra Copy of either the MAGAZINE, WEAKLY. 
or BAZAR will be supplied gratis for every Clud of FIVE 
SURSORIBERS at $4 00 cach, in one remittance ; or, Sir 
Copies for $30 . withowl extra copy. 


LEE & SHEPARD 


PUBLISH THIS WEEE: 
Br OLIVER 

Field and Forest; or, The Fortunes 
of Farmer. lo. [Dlustrated. $1.35. Being 
the first volume o 
The Onward and Upward Sertes. 


BY PAUL Copper. 
Illustrated. 


Who Wil Win? 
$1.25. 

Going on a Mission. imo. Illus- 
trated. $1.35. Being the first and second vol- 


of 
The Reckoning Series, 
to be com pleted in 6 vols. 

“ Paul Cobden” isa favorite with Young People. 
His contributions to Oliver Optic’s Magazine” are 
among the great attractions of that popular publt- 
cation. 

4A New Musical Story by CHARLES BARNARD. 


Handel and Haydn. i6mo. IIlus- 
trated. $1.3. Being the second volume of 
The Tone Masters, 

A Musical Series for Young People. 

Mr. Barnard is well known as the author of “ The 
Soprano,” and many other popular works. During 
the great Musical Jubilee at Boston his contribu- 
tions to the press, under the nom @ plume of Jane 
Kingsford,” were particularly noticed. 

RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 

WHY AND HOW. Why the Chinese Emigrate, 
and the Means they adopt for the Purpose of 
getting to America. With Sketches of Travel, 
Social Customs, Amusing Incidents, ete. By Col. 
RUSSELL H. CONWELL. Ifmo. Illustrated. $1.9. 

THE SOCIAL STAGE. Dramas, Comedies, Farces, 
Dialogues, Allegories, eto. for Home and School. 
By Gongs M. BAKER, Author of “ Amateur 
Dramas.“ Mimie Stage,” etc. limo. [lustrat- 
ed. $1.50. 

THE HOUSE ON WHEELS. or, The Stolen Child. 
Translated from the French of MAD. Ds STOLE 
By Miss K F. ADAMS. With Mllustrations by 
BAYARD. Imo. Tinted paper, $1.5; do. 
gilt edge, $1.50; full gut sides and edges, $2.0. 


40. gilt edge, $1.0 ; full gilt sides and edges, #2. 
Bold by all Booksellers and Newsdeailers. 


& SHEPARD, Pablishers, Beaton. 
‘LEB, SHEPARD, & DILLINGHAM, New York. 


“A Pertect Enucyclopeedia of the Won- 


ders of Natare and Art.” 
—Gospel Messenger. 


THE ILLUSTRATED 


Library of Wonders. 
SIXTEEN VOLUMES NOW ISSUED. ' 


CONTAINING NEARLY 


Eight Hundfed Beauti- 
ful Illustrations. 


Entirely unique in design, written with thorough 
scientific accuracy, and with the most careful atten- 
tion to the popularization of the subjects discussed. 


The illustrated Library of 
Wonders 


comprises a series of works having all the value of 
an encyclopedia without any of the technicdlities 
or formality of detail pertaining to such a publica- 
tion. Each volume is complete in itself, and singly 
or together, will be found unexcelled for the Family 
or School Library, or for use as Prizes or Presents, 


Notices of the Press. 
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Quarterly. 


— entertaining book.—Chr 


We delſeve in a secular d — 1 
day-school and Church such he 
ment we should prom — 
ed Library of Wonder -Swnday-Sehool 

This series of Wonder Pooks ts wo 

and is a valuable acq n 0 
—Congregational 


and young. 
Embraces already a very wide of of 
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rul and scien 
adapted to popu te of 


NOW READY. 
Wonderful Balloon Ascents. 


From the French of F. Marion. Illustrated with 
08 many of 
them full page. 


The practical employment of balloons in conneoc- 
tion with the military operations around Paris gives 
special interest to previous mronautic exploits, as 
summarized in this very attractive volume, which is 
one of the most interesting and valuable of the very 
popular sertes to which it belongs. 


The volumes in the Illustrated Library of Won- 
ders— including Balloons, sixteen in number on- 
tain nearly BIGHT HUNDRED illustrations, and 
are as follows: 

Each I vol. 12mo. Price per vol., $1.30. 
WONDERS OF ARCHITRCTURE. 
WoONDERS OF THE HUMAN Bopy. 
Tus WONDERS OF ITALIAN ARr. 
THE SUBLIME In NATURE. 
WONDERS OF GLASS-MAKING. 
Tus SUN. 

WonDERS OF Four. 
Boyer 3300 Ysaus Ago. 
Gaueat HUNTS. 
LNTELLIGENOE OF ANIMALS. 
WONDERS OF Har. 
WONDERS OF Orrs. 


A hansomely Illustrated Catalogue, fully describ- 
ing the volumes of this series, will be sent on appli- 
cailoa. 


{3 Any or all of the above books sent on application to 
any @idrew, by the publishers upon the receipt of 


price. 
OHARLES SOR(BNER & 00. 


BROADWAY, N.Y. 


— — — 


THe Orpen Door. 


LICHT & 
The . o LIBERTY. 


COMMUNION. 


By REV. J. HYATT SMITH. 
The most delightful controversial work ever writ- 


. E. 
7% n Ninth Street, New York. 


On Receipt of One Dollar, 
Young Lady, 


LORING'S BOX of HOME NOTE PAPER 


French or English, Stamped with her Initial, 

Address, 1.ORING, Pablisher, 

—— 

D. LOTHROP & Boston, 

pubiish choice Religious aad Sunday-Scheool 
‘Bovis. Catalogues sent by mail. 


INTERNATIONAL 


LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


128 La Salle Street, 
CHICAGO, Il. 


— — 
$100,000 


Deposited with the State Treasurer of Une as 
security to Policy-Holders. 


All Policies Non-Forfetting and ne restrictions on 
travel. 


OFVICERS : 
How. Taos. DRUMMOND, President. 
K. D. DICK ERMAN. Vice-President. 
EDWARD W. Fonts. Secretary 
Meal Director 
K. C. Rooms. M. D. 
Surgeoa T. 8. Marine Hospital. 


DIRECTORS : 
Mon. Thomas Drummond, W. F. Coolbaugh, 
W. H. Bradiey. Jared Bassett, 
J. M. Douglas, J. V. Scammon, 
F. B. Peabody, B. Hempstead, 
N. Oorwith, E. H. Sheldon, 
C. T. Bowen. * C. B. Farwell, 
P. A. Hoyne, © BB. 

E. D. Dickerman. 


Reliable and efficient men, Who desire to engag 
in Life Insurance business will find peculiar advan 
tages offered by this Cémpany. 


RECENT INTERESTING STORIES 


BEST ENCLISH AUTHORS.- 


By NORMAN MAOLEOD, D. D. 


The Starting: A Scotch Story. 
Beautifully printed and with 4 fine illustrations 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. . 


By GEORGE MacDONALD, LL.D: 
Annals of a Quiet Ni 
Printed in large type. Crown vo. Cloth $1.76. 


The Seaboard Parish: A Sequel to, 
and uniform with, Aunals of Quit Neigh- 
borhood.” Gomer Goth. I.. 


By EDWARD GARRETT, D.. 


The Crust and the Cake. Uniferm 
with “ Occupations of a Retired Life.” Crown 
vo. Cloth, $1.75. 


„ The above books are for sale by all booksellers, 


or will be sent by mai), post-paid, on receipt of price | 


by the publishers. 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONB, 
Ne. 416 Broome t., 
The Novel of the Season 
NOW READY, 


A New Story by the author of “ In Trust.” 
WITH FATE AGAINS? HIM, 


By MISS AMANDA DOUGLAS. 


One Volume, Limo, _ Price, $1.20. 

All those who have read Miss DocGLas’s former 
stories, In Trust,” Stephen Dane,” “Claudia.” 
te., will weloome gladly this her most powerful 
story. 


Recently Published: 
WORDS AND THEIR USES. 
By RICHARD GRANT WHITE. - - $2. 


— —— — 


THE CASTAWA TS. 
A Book for Boys. 


By CAPTAIN MAYNE REID. 
Elegantly Illustrated. N. 
We will send it by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt 

of the price. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


498 and 500 Breadway, 


NEW YORK. 


$5.00 


TRAVELS, 
HAcEN’s NOVELS, each, - 
MENTAL PHOTOGRAPH 


LDT HOLT, 
New York. 


2.00 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


| 


[From Christian Heart Songs.” By John Zundel.) 
WESLEY, S. M. Double. 


Bee 


1. Hark, how the watchmen cry! At tend the trum pet’s sopnd; Stand. 
on 


Je - 7 name t is 


the mount in top The stan dard of your God; In 
— 


— 


— 28 
bt 


to your arms, the ſoe is nigh.— The powers of hell sur round. Who 
lift-ed up, All stain’d with hallow’d blood. His 


y 


Christ’s com - mand, Your 


now To all the 


arms and hearts pre - pare; The 
na 


tion call: To 


at hand—Go forth 
tions, bow; He bore 


to glo- rious war. 
the cross for all. 


8 Go up with Christ your Head; 

Your Captain’s footsteps see ; 

Follow your Captain, and be led 
To certain victory. 

All power to Him is given ; 
He ever reigns the same: 

Salvation, happiness, and heaven, 
Are all in Jesus’ name. 


HOME AND CHURCH MUSIC. 


One of the difficulties of the present 
day, for those who wish books of good 
music, is to select amid the multitude 
which every year are thrown on the mar- 
ket. Mr. Joun Zuwpext is a natural born 
harmonist; trained early in the rigorous 
schools of Germany and especially under 
the great Church composer and 
Rink; in his young days holding the im- 
portant position of Kappel-Metster, or 
Organist and conductor of music in the 
Cathedral at St. Petersburg; for over 
twenty-five years in America, eighteen of 
which have been spent as organist and 
conduoetor, or simply as organist, in Ply- 
mouth Church, Brookiyn, where 
gational music is found in ita fullest and 
completest development. With such a 
record of successful art-labor, Mr. Zundel 
has put forth a modest but very attrac- 
tive little book of tunes and hymns for 
worship at home and in the church. His 
own words will best describe why and 
how this admirable book has been made, 
and ita Preface gives its history and ite 
motives, together with some admirable 
hints to those who desire to cultivate 
Congregational Singing in their Churches. 
It is quoted below. 

There is also given one of the charac- 
teristic tunes of the bock, in which the 


simplicity of the theme and the richness 


of the harmony are in fine contrast, while 
the movement is grand, strong, and 
splendidly adapted to the massive effect 
of song by a great congregation. Exam- 
plés of the more delicate and difficult 
pieces written for quartettes, or the gen- 
tler home music, must be sought in the 
book itself—and many such examples 
there are. Altogether, this neat little 
volume gives more good matter, of greater 
variety, in less space and at less cost than 
any book of the kind yet published. 
PREFACE. 

„The pecouliar' form and limited extent 
of this work prove that it is not offered in 
competition with the large and new ool- 
lections appearing every season. I shall 
be content to see my labors 

by that rapidly increasing number of in- 
dividuals, choirs, teachers of sacred mu- 
sic, and musical associations, who desire 
to obtain genuine new music of a higher 
order than common, yet eminently fitted 
for religious worship and for practice. 
The music offered here is not difficult to 
read; the greater difficulty consists in 
understanding and rendering ita spirit. 
Well-educated leaders, such as love song 


not merely for salary’s sake, will wel- 
come, I trust; the advent of this work. 
If length of time in preparation be taken 
as any evidence of excellence, “‘ Christian 
Heart-Songs” may claim some share of 
worth, for it has required almost a life- 
time to compose its contents. The tupes 
are either the outpourings of a full heart, 
or were composed to meet keenly felt 
wants for music suited to certain poetry 
or to special oocasions; and the larger 
proportion have been sung and criticised 
before their insertion in this book. 

“Influenced by the differences of mode 
and spirit in which music was conducted 
in the churches where I have been en- 
gaged during the last twenty-four years, 
the tunes will be found to be of a greater 
variety than might be expected from one 
and the same authorship. During my 
short stay in the First Unitarian Church 
in Brooklyn, and St. George's (Dr. Tyng’s) 
in New York, I composed mainly tunes 
for quartette singing (Ropes, Bainbridge, 
Clara, Lafon, Morning, Sampson, etc.), 
and some Bpiscopal music; but by far 
the greater portion, composed during my 
now nearly eigitteen years’ connection 
with Plymouth (Rev. H. W. Beecher’s) 
Churoh, have been written with a view to 
their use by large choirs, or perhaps in 
congregational singing. 

“The frequent pretence of the adversa- 
ries of congregational singing, that the 
American people are not sufficiently mu- 
sically educated for its introduction, is 
quitt absurd. As u German-born citizen, 
I may take the liberty of saying that, 
superior as musical education in Germany 
may be, or even is, church singing has 
little profited by it. The Germans sing 
their chorals mostly after hearing them 
—they learn them partly at school, and 
the parents sing them to the children from 
generation to generation. To introduce 
a new choral into a congregation is no 
less trouble than to make a new tune go 
in any American church, provided the 
tune be singable and enjoyable at all. 
Now, let churches wishing for congrega- 
tional singing get a good, substantial (not 
all oversweet and only sweet) organ, with 
good diapasons and better bass, and as 
few brass and mixture stops as possible; 
find a good organist and leader,—one who 
ie @ Christian man, one who sincerely 
loves congregational singing: gather a 
large, well-balanced choir of not less than 
twelve good voices for a church holding 
not only, but having. an audienee of from 


eight hundred to a thousand people. Let 


this choir sing their anthems as sweetly 
as they can; yet do not permit them to 
sing every Sunday to every hymn a new 
tune, but cause them to repeat a certain 
tune say two or three Sundays in succes- 
sion, and notice whether the tune gains 
in favor with choir and congregation. If 
the new tune takes well, keep it; repeat 
it in the lecture-room, in the prayer- 
meeting, at home; and thus go on until 
you have found and learned to sing all 
the tunes needed. Congregational sing- 
ing cannot be introduced into churches 
by vote or decree, still lees by the intro- 
duction of a bulky tune-book. Congrega- 
tional tune-books should not contain more 
than one half the tunes they are stuffed 
with at present, their great bulk making 
them expensive, and thereby preventing 
the introduction of new books with im- 
proved music and bhyms,—for American 
congregations are not likely to stand still, 
but will keep pace in their musical wor- 
ship with the progress made outside the 
church. 

“A few words now about the present 
work. The figures under the head of 
‘Time,’ in the Index, give the number of 
seconds required for the singing of one 
verse of thetuneorhymn. Varying size, 
or different acoustic proportions of 
oburches, more or less crowded houses, 
to., may require more or less modifica- 
tion. Under peculiar circumstances a 
change of the key of the tunes may be 
justified. It was found necessary, for ex- 
ample, during our last war, to play many 
tunes even a whole tone higher than they | gyman 
were written. 


In conclusion, I would say that I hope 
this work, even as far only as mere me- 
chanical or artistic improvent is con- 
cerned, will do some good. But unless 
the tunes are rightly interpreted, unless 
they are sung in the spirit that conceiVed 
them, the best purpose of the work—true 
musical worship, impressive edification— 
will be lost. How shall this spirit be ob- 
tained? Justin the same way that we try 
to obtain other graces. Watch and pray 
for it; get Christian organiste and lead- 
ers; put no profane people, good singers 
as they may be, into your choirs; and 


then why not pray for your church music | 


while you are praying for your pastors, 
deacons, Sunday schools, te. I hold 
that choirs are worth praying for: I know 
they need praying for: and I trust none 
Will say they are past praying for. 
JOHN ZUNDEL . 
Dnoonlvx, N. V., Sept, 1870. 
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MUSIC,” 

Organ Concerts, No. 52 

PLYMOUTH CHURCH, BROOKLYN. 


CONCERTS ON THE GREAT ORGAN 
urday from 4to5 P.M. Doers open at 
Mr. SAMUEL P. WARREN, Organist, 
And a Quartette of men’s voices. 
SATURDAY, NOV. 19. . 
Admission 15 Cts. Ten Tickets, $1 0. 


erhorn St., corner of 

Court St., Brrokiyn. 
ts 22 A this as in the 
folowing ranches Cope, elodeon, Piano- 
Fo jolia, te, Cornet-s- Piston. 


Puptis oan begin at an ‘Beginners on the Pr | Drom 
— Violin are 2 nvited to join, in 
order to seoure «4 — P. to 14.5 future 

tory the best e toe for 2 ing their 


— 


BIGLOW & MAEN’S 
Pubublications 


Scheels. Price, $1.50; $13.58 per dosen., 


Bright Jewels, tor the Sunday ‘School. 
Price, tn board 6 ber 100 copies. 


ings and all Meligiouse Gatherings. Over 
Ged 


of Devotion, for Prayer Meet- 


— Classée, Day 


Sehe Comventions, and the Home Circe. 
Price, 4) cents each $6 per dosen 
of 


price. 


BIGLOW A MAIN, St., N. v. 
(Successors to WX. B. BRADBURY), 
FOR SALE BY BOOKSELLERS GENERALLY. 


Carols for Christmas 
THE CHILDREN’S HCUR. 


Holiday Supplement (now ready) contains 


9 Beautiful Christmas Carols, 
NEW AND OLD. 
bers of The Children’s Hour (the moet 
bea 0 in world), wi the 
Carol Supplem Wets. Price of M 
3 A large list of very de le 


CHRISTIAN HearT-Soncs. 
A Collection of Choruses, Quartettes, and Set- 


Motete and Tunes of all Meters. By Jon ZunN- 

DEL, author of “ Harmony and Modulation,” “ Vol- 

wntartes for the Organ,” etc. Bro. Price, boards, 

$1.00; cloth, $1.3. 

Mr. ZUNDEL is well known as an admirable compo- 
ser of Church Music. A pupil of the great RK. he 
shows his training in the beautiful simplicity of bis 
themes and the rich variety of his harmonies. Mr. 
ZUNDEL is Organist at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, 
(H. W. s. 

For sale by all Booksellers; or sent free, by man. 
on receipt of price. 

J. 8. FORO & CO., Publishers, 


30 Park Row, V. 


New Church Music Book! 
Tue True Cuorr. 


By A. . JOHNSON. 


Contains 
Contains 
Contains fuses, (lees, and taay Anthems 
Singing — 

„be Musical Words 


Contains mand,” and. Method Training 


Contains 
Contahhs, 
successful. 


If you are accustomed to teach classes, buy this 
book in time this winter! If you are not, get up 
one! The book will half teach it for you! 


Price $1.4. Per dosen, $13.50. Send $1.0 fors 
specimen copy to the 


J.ICHURCH 4 CO., 
Cincinnati, O. 


Choirs have long been awalit- 
ing its Issue... 
THE NEW ANTHEM! BOOK. 


THE SABBATH GUEST. 


By L. O. EMERSON & J. H. MOREY. 
An Entirely New Collection of Anthems, Opening 
and Closing Pieces, Sentences, Choruses. &c., 

Now Ready. 

Price n Wo perdosen. A sample copy sent 
post-paid to any address on receipt of price. 
OLIVER DITSON & co., Beston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & co. New York. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Christian Praise: 
HYMNS AND TUNES 


For Public Worship, with an Introduction, 
By the Rev. R. D. Hitchoock, D. D., 


of the Unton Theo. Sem., N. F. 


In his introduction, Dr. Hitchcock says: 


“ Years of labor have been expended upon 
— 2 joint — of two compilers, one a cler- 


macy ox experience in hymnology, the other 
— ter for years a sucess 
fu Cn. rs. | have most cheerfully 


consented to 


derli 5 d happy now 15 1 
erlie this and am to see 8 
ad mi earried out.“ 


Songs of Salvation. 
By T. E. Perkins and Rev, Alfred Taylor. 
This Book has met with an enthu- 
stastic reception, 
It is Free from Trash, both in its 
Hymns and tts Music. 
It is exactly the Book YOU want for 
_ your Sunday-School Singing. 
PUBLISHED BY 


T. k. PERKINS, 76 East 9th St, N. V. 


Who 
Pieces; together With « selection of Anthems, | Music 


the Davis bos 


have my name go upon the title, — 
hich 


r. J. HUNTINGTON co., 


459 Broome Street, N. . 
NEW AND OLD, 


those of the late B. Loy 
Teachers and 


PIANOS, ORGANS, &c. 


THE SUPERIORITY OF THE UNRIVALLED 


WEBER 
PIANO-FORTE 


Is conceded by all who have carefully compared n 
with others. 
In the 


NEW SCALE 


the Manufacturer has succeeded in making the, 


Most Perfect Pianoforte | 
possible, hence they are preferred by all the 


Great Artists of the Day, 


and recommended by all the 
LEADING NEWSPAPERS.. 


Prices will be found as reasonable as consistent 
with thorough workmanship. 
WAREROOMS : 


Fifth Ave., cor. Sixteenth St. 


NEW STYLES—RESONANT. . 
THE MASON * HAMLIN 
ORCAN 
New Styles of Cabinet Organs, 


Patents wore granted them June and Lug, 


‘Ulustrated Catal 
in reduced prices, is 
this eek. und will be sent free to aly one sending 


his 
MaSOW & HAMLIN ORGAN CO.’ 

154 Tremont Street, Boston, or, 

596 Broadway, New York. 


A CREAT OFFER I! 


HORACE WATERS, 48! Broadway, N. * 
will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, 

DBONS, aad ORGANS of six first-class makers, f2- 
cluding Waters’ and Chickering & denn, at =x, 
TREMELY LOW PRICES FOR CASH, DURING THES 
MONTH, or will take from #4 to $30 monthly until 
paid the same to let, and rent applied if purchased. 


Pianos, Organs, and Melodeons. 
T. 5. BERRY & CO., 


7 rner loth S K + 
ment of Organa or 
for cab. Their Ha 


are unsurpassed. ir 

+ | Meiodeons is very 
fine and very cheap. They sell on smal) — 12 
and rent nt chee 


— "You con get a good bargain 
Panos tuned and repaired. 


stock of second-han 


THE EXCELLENT 
CHAMBERS PIANO-FORTE, 
Square and Upright, 

Acknowledged the 


first 
country to be the BEST PIANO now pre a3 
most durable. 


The 
com of pow: 
it in 
consequently cheapest 
Piano deal as rchasers 
to call at our Pectory 200 Sixth street. 
** AMBERS 
and Wi Fourth Ave. New York City. 


CHURCH ORGANS. 


E. & G. G. HOOK, Beeston! 
— 


nopresentod in New York by 


| JAMES A. PUNDERFORD, 1 Perry St. 
and 


$90.4 BUNDRED, 
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receipt of $1.25. 
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Nov. 19, 1870. 


THE 


CHRISTIAN UNION. 


“THE AMERICAN PIANO,” 


MANUFACTURED BY 


DOANE, WINC, CUSHINC & SMITH, 


423 Broome St., New York. 


— 


For 


— Liberal Dec. 18, 1869. 


ont. One round tone—unsurpassed in purity and power—makes it an especial favortte. The Independ- 


22, 1870. 


„ Sweetness of tone, elastic touch, elegant workmanship, and finish, it stands unrivaled.” 


138 & 140 


ri FREEMAN A BURR’S 


New York. 


CLOTHING 
WAREHOUSES. 


Overcoats, $6. 

Overcoats, $8. 

Overcoats, 810. 
Overcoats, $15. 
Overcoats, $20. 
Overcoats, $25. 
Overcoats, $30. 
Overcoats, $35. 
Overcoats, $40. 


| cation. 


tion, for all ages, and all classes and occasions. 


able. 


Overcoats, 


FREEMAN & BURR'S stock is of un- 
paralleled extent and variety. It embraces SUITS, 
OVERCOATS and CLOTHING of every descrip- 


ORDERS BY MAIL.—The easy and accurate 
system for SELJ’-MEASURE introduced by FREE- 
MAN & BURR enables parties in any part of the 
country to order clothing direct from them, with the 
certainty of receiving the most PERFECT FIT attain- 


RULES for SELF-MEASURE, Samples of Goods, 
Price-List, and Fashion-Sheet SENT FREE on appli- 


& 140 
Fulton Street, 
New York. 


Winter Suits, 612. 
Winter Suits, $15. 
Winter Suits, $20. 
Winter Suits, $30. 
Winter Suits, 640. 
WinteriSuits, $50. 
Boys’ Suits, $6. 
Boys’ Suits, $8. 
Boys’ Suits, $12. 
Boys’ Suits, $18. 


THE ADVANC 


A National Religious N 


Published Weekly at 25 Lombard Block, Chicago. 


TERMS: 


$2.50 per Annum, in Advance. To Clergymen, $2.00. 


WHAT INTELLIGENT JUDGES THINK OF IT. 


HONEST OPINIONS VOLUNTARILY GIVEN. 


From Eminent Clergymen. 


“ I regard it as standing fairly on the highest ground yet reached by religious journals in America.”— 


Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. 


I consider it the ablest, best, and most outspoken religious journal published. — Rer. Horace Bush- 


nell, D.D. 
An admirable paper—live and truth loving. I read it with test. — Rev. 


I am glad to see the marked ability which characterizes THE ADV ANCE."—Rev. T. C. Upham, D. D. 
„Tur ADVANCE is a very dear friend in our family. My study would be bereaved if robbed of it.”— 


Rev. (Colonel) Bdward Anderson, Ashtabula, OH. 


From Distinguished Statesmen. 


Jam delighted with the bold, manly tone of the ADVANCE.” —Hon. James A. Garfield. 
Vice-President Schuler 


I read the ADVANCE regularly and with interest. 


The Voice of the Press. 


—Church Optnion, London, England. 


Candid and High Toned. 


The following comes from a large hearted brother in Indiana 
Though a Methodist Preacher, I regard THE ADVANCE as the choicest 


under my eye.” 
Rev. A. T. Pierson, pastor of one of the Detroit Presbyterian Churches, 


preservation, and adds: 
* | take several religious papers, and THE ADVANCE Is the best of them 


writers of the time, such as 
Rev. J. P. Thompson, D. D. Rev. T. K. Beecher, 
Mrs. 8. E. Henshaw, Rev. H. Clay Trumbull, 


Pres. J. H. Fairebild, D.D., Miss E. Stuart Phelps, 
Rev. T. M. Post, D. D. Rev. J. P. Gulliver, D. D. 
Rev. Washington Gladden, Josephine Pollard, 

Alice Cary, Phebe Cary. 

Mrs. Emily Huntington Miller, Rev. Lyman Whiting, D. D. 


„rh ADVANCE Is an able sheet, well filled and welfonducted.”— Zion's Herald (Boston.) 
Amongst the American papers one of the most interesting is THE ADVANCE, published in Chicago.’ 


— belteve to be truly tm advance of most others in its plain denunciations of evil, and its 
advocacy of all that is pure and lovely and of good report.”—Advocate and Guardian (N. T. 


“I think THE ADVANCE is generally conceded to be the ablest religious “newspaper in the country, 
while ite soundness, freshness and catholicity are delightful. — Rev. David Peck, Sunderland, Mass. 


Unsectarian and Charitable. 


An eminent Baptist clergyman and editor writes us from New York City: 
„ While I take weekly forty different papers, the best published in the whole country, I must confess 
that lregard THE ADVANCE as the ablest, most instructive and interesting religious paper that comes 


“I honestly esteem THE ADVANCE the best religious paper ever yet published in the country.” 
The Rector of St. Stephen’s Church, Wilkesbarre, Penn., orders back numbers to complete file for 


Atming as it does to be a Complete Family Journal, THE ADVANCE has something for all. Its Temper- 
ance, Sunday School. Agricultural, Scientific and Children's Departments are prepared with great care, 
while ite Commercial Department is unsurpassed. Ite Editorials are fresh and timely, and discuss the 
questions of the day in spirit of candor and from a stand-potnt of complete independence. 


Among its contributors during the past year have deen many of the soundest thinkers and ablest 


THE ADVANCE OO,, Chicago. 


E: 


ewspaper. 


T. L. Owgler. 


visitor to our family.” 


writes : 


all.” 


Rev. T. L. Cuyler, 

Hon. Henry Wijson, 

Prof. Austin Phelps, 

Prof. g. C. Bartlett, D. D. 

Hon. Amasa Walker. 

Mrs. Béward A. Walker, 
and many others. 


THE INTERIOR. 


A NEW 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


Western Presbyterian Publishing Co, 


IN CHICAGO, ILL. 


after ninety days. 
Specimen copies of the paper furnished free. 
Agents wanted, to whom a liberal commission will 


be paid. Premiums given for procuring subscribers. 
Send for a List of Premiums. 


THE INTERIOR 
CIVEN AWAY 


FOR 


THREE MONTHS! 


To all new subscribers fur Tae LyTeRior for the 
year 1871, we will send the paper 


WITHOUT CHARCE 


from the date they subscribe to January 1, 1871. 
Send in your name. Now isthe time. The sooner 
you subscribe the longer you get the paper for nothing. 
The $2.4 pays for the paper to January 1, 1872, and 
may be paid at any time before January 1, 1871, but 
the paper will be sent as soon as ordered. Don't 
wait for an Agent to call, but send your request im- 
mediately for the paper to be forwarded to your ad- 
dress. 
THE INTERIOR isin charge of an able Editorial 
Staff. It numbers among its contributors some of 
the best writess in the country. It has able corres- 
pondents at the principal commercial, political, and 
religious centers of Europe and America. It is a 
large, handsomely printed paper, of eight seven-col- 
umn pages. The Stockholders and Officers of THE 
LNTERIOR include some of the best business men of 
the Northwest, and they intend that it shall be a 
Journal of the frst-class in all respects. 
Address Letters on business to 


W. S. MILLS, PUBLISHER, 
Room 5, Monroe Building, Chicago, III. 


THE BRICHT SIDE 


ONCE A MONTH, % Cents A YEAR. 


THE BRICHT SIDE 


TWICE A MONTH, © Cents A YEAR. 


THE BRICHT SIDE 


EVERY WEEK, $10 A YEAR. 


THE BRICHT SIDE 


Not less than three months, same rate as by the year. 


Free! Free!! Free!!! 


To the end of the present year to pew subscribers 
for the year 1871. Please mention this when you 
order 


‘THE BRICHT SIDE 


Large premiums for clubs. Specimen copy free. 
No continued stories. The vety best writers. 


100 GOLD DOLLARS 
Now offered as prizes for short stories and poems. 


THE B HT SIDE 


Unexcelled in beauty. cheapest paper in the 
world. Vigorous and lively. Christian. 
An exponent of the living world of interest to the 
young. A cultivator of that which is pure and ele- 
vating in fancy. A teacher of that which is valua- 
ble and entertaining in fact. The largest circulation 
of any children’s paper or magazine in the world. 
considering length of time published. Examine and 
see if success is an index of merit. Send your sub- 
scription, or order a specimen at once. Mention 
where you saw this advertisement. JOHN B. AL 
DEN & Co., Publishers, Chicago, III. 


SUBSCRIBE! SUBSCRIBE!! SUBSCRIBE!! 


THE MOTHERS’ JOURNAL. 


Mus MARY ©. CLARKE, Eprron. 


This is the BEST HOME MAGAZINE in the 
World!! 

Thirty-sizth year commences with January, 1871. 
@0 octavo double column pages for only TWO DOL- 
LARS. Beautifully embellished with steel and 
wood engravings; largely original ; best of writers; 
always religious; never Sectarian. 

To all who send 
— — and two dol 


Three Months Free 11 wil il send the lsat three 
E oe of 1870, and of 


all 
We will send THE MOTHERS’ JOURNAL and 


scribers only, for $3.00. 
Agents wanted. Now is the time to subscribe. 
Sench for free specimen and terms. Address 


MOTHERS’ JOURNAL, 
Chicago, III. 


The Best Thing Yet. 
A Beautiful $2.00 Steet€ ngraving 
41 BAN“ to EVERY SUBSCRIBER to 
CIRCLE 


year. Send at once, en 


Religious & Family Journal, 


TERMS—$2.50 in advance. Clergymen, $2.00. $3.00 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION for 1871, to new sub-| 3% 


THE YOUNC FOLKS’ RURAL, 


A Rural and Literary Journal for the Young People: 


MQNTHLY--$!.00 PER YEAR. 


THE YOUNG FOLKS RURAL ts designed to Cultivate a Taste 
for Rural-Life among the Young People of both Country 
and City. Commenced November, 1870. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


“Tas Youre Forms the title 
of a new idea in the newspaper line rural and 
literary monthly journal published by H. N. F. 
LEWIS, the editor and proprietor of the well-known 
weekly, the Wetern Rural. * * * It will excite 
intense interest among the young throughout the 
United States. Mr. Lyn proposes to give back to 
those who raise clubs the entire amount of the 
money received, during the next six months, in 
first-class premiums, such as Smith's American 
organs, American (Waltham) watches, Grover & 
Baker sewing machines, etc. Having actually given 
over athousand sewing machines for clubs for the 
WESTERN RURAL within three years past (which 
have given satisfaction in every iustance), the 
public may be sure that this is no “ cateh-penny” 
offer.—Chtcago Tribune. 


“Tus Youne Forms Run.“ -H. N. F. Lewis, 
Esq., the well-known publisher of that admirable 


new thing in journalistic ventures, and will create 
a stir among the coming men and women. Mr. 
Lewis is just the man tomakeitsa “big thing.”— 
Chicago Evening Post. 


WHAT THE PEOPLE SAY. 


ts 
—_ Heaven reward you — 
22 f paper to 
coming vo | 
yon price”— —§. Ca 


“The WESTERN RURAL has the prettiest name, 
me protties® Cress, dress, the best nt, and gives the 
y reading of any SS tee ever had 


— 41 — 
“The WESTERN RURAL Is the 


after with more 
ever canvassed for, and is looked 

interest than apy other paper taken at this bes 


this county, Would not be without i for 
visitor to my hearth 


vou are a 
a.” C. 


over 


“ We consider 
cultural paper 


“THE WESTERN RURAL.” 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The prosperity of this popular Farm and Family 
Weekly is unprecedented, and its subscribers may 
now be found in every nok and cranny” of the 
Great West. It is pulbished at Chicago, III., and 
Detroit, Mich. Commencing with Jan. ist, 1871, edi- 
tions will be published at Columbus, Ohio, and at 
Kansas City, Mo. The offices will be opened at those 
places about Dec. Ist. The subscription price is $2 
per year specimen numbers free. 

Although the Youne FoLks’ RURAL is published 
only at Chicago, subscriptions may be sent for it to 
either of the offices of the WESTERN RURAL. 


Address N. N. 


MOST LIBERAL PREMIUM 
LISTEVER PUBLISHED. 


We offer One hundred and twenty-nine different 
Premiums for clubs of subscribers for either the 
WESTERN RURAL or the Youne Fos RURAL (or 
both together), paid for at the regular subscription 
price of each, $2.00 per year for the Wirt Ro- 
RAL, and LO per yearfor the Youwe Ro- 


RAL. 

We give Smith's American Organs, National 
(Non) Watches, American (Waltham) W 
Grover & Baker Sewing Machines, Farm, x 
terms. Among our smaller premium lists are the 


following : 
A beautiful Oval 2. 


tor — subscribers for 


Webster's Illustrated Unabri 
price $12, for 18 subscribers. 


. price $4, for 10 


16 22 for 


views, price $4.50), for eight su 
ai Cyest of Tools for — worth $8, for eleven 


3 et Set (rock maple, walnut case), worth 
doers Club Skates, length, for 
ro ew or 7 an 
lady or gent, worth $7.50, for 12 subseeri u 
patios’ F — — 
$4, for ten subsc 
Gold Pin and — 7 of Jet and Pearl, worth 
for ® subscribers. 
edium Gold Pen, for gent. or worth $3, 
* as subscribe 
A Lady’ 8 $2.00 Gold Pen for four su 
A Guitar, or Accordian, for 
worth $15, for 18 subscribers. 
An § 


1 * jolin for 2 subecribers. 
Washing 
W 
scribers. 


Violin —1— boys) for 13 subscribers. 
. for ey 
price 610, sub- 
Chethes Winger, price $9, for M4 sub- 


ore Atlas of the World, price #10, for 16 
An Eight-day Bronse Clock. price $10, for 16 sub- 


a (price, postage paid, $2.75), for 


post-paid). to tor eight 11 — 
ver and Piated Table Ware of all kinds. 

nume different articles, worth from . to $200,000. 
for a certain number of subscribers, from two to two 
hundred and ty, for either or both papers. A Pre- 
mium List, giving full particulars, will be sent, on 
request. 

Free for Remainder of 1870. . 


ALL NEW SUBSCRIBERS for cither 
Western Rural” or “VYeoung Folks’ 
Rural for 1871, will reeceiwe the re- 
mainder of 1870 FREE. 

„ Those subscribing for the Yowng Folks’ Rural 
for 1871, before December 15th, will receive both the 
November and December numbers FREE. 


F. LEWIS, Publisher, 


CHICAGO, IU. er DETROIT, Mich. 


After December lot, Letters may be addressed to Columbus, O., or Kansas City. Mo. 


E HAVE JUST ISSUED THE iLITTLE 
CORPORAL’S 


POCKET — ATLAS, 
Word: Armenia on in tne 


— — Assyria; 
Ps stine In the of ur Savio Jeruss- 


II. Travels 27 Paul. 
sise, making the 


ZELL’S ENCYCLOPEDIA, 


and Cazetteer 
tion. The 


0 


— wow wil get 


WITHOUT CHARGE, 8 ~+~ they will be obliged 


to pay forthe same. This is a complete — 
unabridged dictionary of the lish 


and fresher 


that charged for — — a Gas- 
etteer alone—and — and and 
mpleted within the 14 t not 


us 7, y far 
point of information, wa to example, the 
* 


newest 
his surrender, 


cle — is brought do 
to the present 


-— — — — ons 
ther acoo 
Cer iven that of of tb Fear. 
from other inf 
make ormation giv accu- 


GREAT SAVING TO CONSUMERS. 


Parties inquire how to get up clubs. Our answer 
is, send for Price List, and a dad form will accom- 
pany it with full directions, making « large saving 
to consumers and remunerative to Club organisers. 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


* 


| MENEELY’S 


BELLS. 


F — ay R&choo 
in), arranted and fitted oth impro 


DAVES. Der 00. N.Y. 


TROY BELLS. 


overs. | Old Established Troy Bel! Foundry. 


T + oe * Acad 
r 
e of genuine Sine Bell Metal (Copper = Fin). 
Rotary Mountings, the beet 
ever used. WARRANTED Ay 
Large Illustrated Catalogue sent free upon applt- 
JONES & CO. Trey, N. V. 


ELL | FOUNDERY 


wesT TROY, . 
ESTABLISHED 


of Factors and other Bells, 
arrunted satisfactory. 
— 4 * our new Patent Rotary Yoke, the 


and desirable bell fixture in use. 
— 


WEN RELY. N. v. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
Founders, Troy, N. v. 


— rior ty of urch, 4 
ow roe supe quality 


pure copper and tin, mounted in the St LN 
manner, and sent 


New —.— Knitter, 


0, Bars Rew Tome, | 


Washingtou 
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“RUSSIAN BRACES," 
The dest Buspendery ever worp. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
NOW READY. 


THE 


CHICAGO REPUBLICAN 


New Management and Ownership, 


Will be fresh and spicy in its news; bold, honest, 

and independent in its opinions ; full and reliable tn 

its markets, and 

The Cheapest Newspaper Published 
J. B. MCCULLAGH (well-known as “ Mack” of 


SUBSCRIBE NOW: EDUCATIONAL. 


Ready Nov. 18. 
The Atlantic Almanac 


| 
1 
| OUR SEVEN CHURCHES. “PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 


Best Family Paper ever Published! 


SATURDAY NIGHT! 


Eight Lectures, by Choice and varied literary contents, abundant prac- 
10 The Greatest of the Weeklies! 


tical information. 50 cents. 
THOMAS K. BEECHER, For Sale Everywhere. 


FIELDS, 08G00D & 00., Publishers, 


BOSTON. 


N These expositions of the best features of the sev Instruction and Entertainment of its Hundreds of 


Thousands of Readers. 


and in the 
— — Retentifie, or 


i en great religious denominations in America, are 80 dents choose — 1 Term sept 


NINTH THOUSAND. 
$600 and $300. 


THE NEW PRIZE BOOKS. 
BOTH SIDES OF THE STREET, |: 
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CULTURE OF WHEAT, 


embracing a brief History and Botanical Descrip- 
tion of WHEAT—with full practical directions for 
selecting seed, producing new varieties, and culti- 
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umons), ite Telegraph News re-written, and its mat- 
ter made up expressly for Family Reading, with the 
most complete markets, will be sent by mail, as fol- 
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Gold and Silver Watches 


FOR PREMIUMS. 
For Clubs for the WEEKLY REPUBLICAN will be 
given the “REPUBLICAN PREMIUM WATCHES,” 
manufactured by the NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY 
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containing forty columns of the best reading mat- 
ter, elegantly printed on fine white paper, and 
neatly Ulustrated. 

A New Story is commenced every three weeks. 

Five continued Stories in every paper. 

From seven to ten short Stories of Love and Ad- 
venture in every paper. 

From six to ten beautiful pieces of Poetry in every 
paper. 

Half a column of Facts Worth Remembering, giv- 
ing items of interest to every one. 

Under the head of Gas Light Reading is a splen- 
did collection of Witty and Humorous Paragraphs. 

In every paper is published a Fairy Tale, written 
expressly for the children. 

The Column of Answers to Correspondents con- 
tains information in reference to matters of Law, 
Domesticand Friendly Relations, History, Ancient 
and Modern, and everything connected with Love, 
Courtship and Marriage. 


Each number of SATURDAY NIGHT contains as 
much reading matter as any of the popular Monthly 
Magazines. Three Dollars per Year will purchase 
582 Numbers of SATURDAY NIGHT. The same money 
expended in a Magazine only brings you 12 Numbers. 
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FREE. 
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Be sure and subscribe for no other paper until 
you see the SATURDAY NIGHT. 
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True Unity of Christ’s Church 


Being a Renewed Appeal to the Friends of the 
Redeemer, on Primitive Christian Union, and the 
History of ite Corruption. To which is now added a 
Modified Pian for Re-Union of all Bvangelical 
Churches; embracing as integral parts, the World's 
Evangelical Alliance with all its National Branches. 


By S. S. SCHMUCKER, D. D. Umo. Cloth, $1.25. 
“ We ask ministers, and all intelligent laymen of 
all branches of the Church, to get this book and 
read it. — Observer. 


Its spirit of ardent love and broad charity goes 
far to settle the question which is here considered. 
The plan which the author proposes as a remedy for 
present evils is well worthy the consideration of all 
Christians.""— Watchman and Reflector. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, NOV. 19, 1870. 


[Wore No. 47. 


THANKSGIVING FROM ABROAD, 


DEAR FRIENDS: 


HE year grows old apace 
And Autumn’s mist-wreaths, chill descending, 
Close sadly round his faded face 
Their frosts with withered vine-leaves blending. 


And westward, past the Atiantic’s foam, 
Thanksgiving fires, cheery shining, 2 

Tell that the dear old folks at home.“ 
Like us, with thankful hearts are dining. 


Mid Berkshire hills the first soft flakes 
Are stealing down on vale and meadow, 
And grimly o’er New Hampshire lakes 
The ſnight-fog broods with sullen shadow. 


Off wild Cape Ann the wintry gales 
Chase the dark storm-scud oe the heaven, 
And white from sea the frightened sails 
Come swooping, gull-like, landward driven. 


Without, in driving blast and snow, 

Is nought but night and bitter weather: 
Within, the cosy ingles glow, 

Where merry friends sit snug together, 


And while the pleasant talk goes round, 
With jest, and song, and smiling faces, 

Some mindful hand, be sure, is found 
To point them to our vacant places. 


And mothers’ eyes grow soft with tears, 

And mothers’ hearts, with yearning motion, 
Wraw closer, big with hopes and fears, 

To us stray children oer the ocean. 


God bless the kindly holiday 
That brings us back to those who love us, 
‘Though winds unwonted round us play, 
And stranger stars gleam cold above us. 


God bless the noble Motherland, 
That claims our duty, love, and honor! 
Heaven guide her with its sheltering hand, 
And shower its choicest joys upon her! 


We're thanisful for the year that’s gone— 
For seed and harvest—bud and flower— 

For knowledge gathered, victory won— 
The ripe result of every hour. 


We're thankful for the glittering ore 
Down Sacramento's torrents streaming, 
And thankful for the fleecy store 
In Edisto’s pale moonlight gleaming. 


Thank Heaven for the bearded grain, 
On Western prairies golden bending ; 
Thanks for each swift sail, o’er the main, 

To every land our fullness lending. 


‘Thank Heaven for the schoolrooms’ hum, 
For happy Childhood's careless clamor ; 

Thanks for the sterner sounds that come 
From toiling workship, loom, and hammer. 


Thanks most for fearless, honest men, 
With heart of gold and brain of fire, 
Who build with hand, or tongue, or pen, 

Our country’s altars ever higher ! 


‘Thank heaven for every sacred grave 
Of martyred brothers gone before us, 

Who struggled, suffered, died—to save * 
‘The grand old banner drooping oer us. 


‘Ours be it still to fight their fight— 
he sacred charge they left us, dying— 
Fur manly freedom, manhood’s right 
On Justice, Nature, God relying ! 


Keep we, like them, our birthright fair— 
Our honor clean—till—done with living— 
Mid higher scenes—in purer air— n 
We chant a nobler, new THANKSGIVING ! 


THE PRIMITIVE CONDITION OF MAN. 
BY E. LEWIS, JR. 


f be study of races of men in their ethnic char- 
I. acters and geographical distribution has been 
hitherto conducted with but little reference to the 
strict requirements of scientific method. Careless 
observations and loose descriptions of the ways 
of savages, and the superficial aspects of their so- 
cial life, have satisfied the curiosity of the general 
reader, and furnished to the ethnological student 
his chief materials for speculation. But this is no 
longer the case. The progress of science in dif- 
ferent. directions has opened new ideas and infused 
yre serious purpose into these inquiries. 

‘Of the new questions now raised in this field, 
‘aone are more profoundly interesting than those 
presented in the recent work of Sir John Lubbock 
on the Origin of Civilization and the Primitive 
Condition of Man.* This title, however, indicates 
the comprehensive inquiry to which the author 
has been long devoted, and which he has treated 
in separate departments. In his first volume, en- 
titled Prehistoric Man, he sums up what is known 


of the human race in the earliest period of its ex- 


istence. The contents of caves, lakes, mounds— 
polished stone weapons, and more shapeless ones 
of flint, here become the data of inquiry and ma- 
terials for forming conclusions. But even at this 
stage there is evidence of man’s advancement. 
The elegantly wrought implement of stone indi- 
cates progress from the ruder condition of rougher 
workmanship. Besides, the order of position in 
which these remains occur, gives, by the aid of 


geological interpretation, some clue to their an- 


tiquity, and affords ground for the belief that men 
existed upon the globe in great numbers at a pe- 
* The Origin of Otwtieation and the Primétive Condition of Man. 


By Sir Jo LUBBOCK, Bart,, M. P., F.B.8, 380 Pages, with 
trations. D. Appleton & Co, 


riod long anterior to that usually assigned by 


But the inquiry into man’s primitive condition 
is by no means dependent upon this evidence, val- 
uable as it is of its kind. In nearly every quarter 
of the world there are still races of men at the 
very bottom of the scale of development, so that, 
if we choose, we may have the phenomena in 
question actually before us. The present work of 
Sir John Lubbock is devoted to this aspect of the 
question, and is a delineation of the mental and 
social condition of savages. It considers savage 
man ip his individual character, and in his social, 
moral, and race relations, and presents his habits, 
manners, passions, and ideas before they are de- 
veloped by culture or modified by moral restraints. 
In reading it, one is impressed with the vast array 
of facts and incidents with which the pages are 
crowded, and might hastily infer that it is a collec- 
tion of mere curious illustrations of savage life, 
rather than a scientific discussion. Butit will soon 
become apparent that all these converge to show 
that certain traits of character and beliefs are 
common to all men in similar conditions ; that the 
progress of man, and of collections of men, has 
been from a state of utter barbarism, and that his 
civilization has arisen by slow, persistent, contin- 
uous evolution. * 

“I do not, of course, mean, says the author, 
“that every race is necessarily advancing. On the 
contrary, most of the lower ones are almost sta- 
tionary; but it seems an almost invariable rule 
that such races are dying out.” 

Quoting from an address of Lord Dunraven, he 
says, “If we look back through the entire period 
of the past history of man as exhibited by arche- 
logical investigation, we scarcely fail to perceive 
that the whole exhibits one grand scheme of pro- 
gression, and the ever-increasing civilization of 
man.“ 

It will be seen that Sir. J. Lubbock does not ac- 
cept the very general opinion that barbarism is 


| necessarily a state into which man has fallen from 


a higher or perfect condition. The facts which he 
presents to illustrate this point are worthy of care- 
ful consideration. 

The general gcope of the work will be best con- 
ceived by a statement of its subjects. 

It consists of, first, an elaborate introduction; 
one chapter on art and ornaments, one on mar- 
riage, three on religion, one on character aud mor- 
als, two on language and laws; together with au 
appendix, comprising portions of two important 
papers in reply to the Duke of Argyll. 

In the introduetory chapter is noticed the diffi- 
culty we have in understanding the motives of a 
savage. We cannot realize the purely savage 
state, nor know how matters that are simple to 
our minds will appear to his. Moreover, things 
appear natural and self-evident to his mind which 
are utterly absurd and shocking to us. 

It is by widely comparing his modes of thought 
and action that we see they are normal to his con- 
dition, and are inevitable in his stage of develop- 
ment. 

The degradation of some savage races is shock- 
ing and almost incredible. We are informed of 
tribes who are utterly devoid of moral sense—of 
all knowledge of God, of religion, of soul, of im- 
mortality. 

Our author tells us of aa wild tribe in Borneo, 
“who lite absolutely in a state of nature, who 
neither cultivate the ground nor live in huts, who 
eat neither rice nor salt, and who do not associate 
with each other, but rove about the woods like 
wild beasts. The sexes meet in the jungle, or the 
man carries away a woman from some company. 
When the children are old enough to shift for 
themselves they usually separate, neither one 
afterward thinking of the other.” 

A Bushmaw is thus described by Lichtenstein: 
“One of our guests has the true physiognomy of 
the small blue ape of Caffraria. What gives more 
verity to the comparison is the vivacity of his 


eyes and the flexibility of his eyebrows, which he 


worked up and down with every change of coun- 
tenanee. Even his nostrils, the corners of his 
mouth, nay, his very ears moved involuntarily, 
expressing his hasty transifions from eager desire 


to watchful distrust. There was not a single fea- 


ture in his countenance that evinced a conscious- 
ness of mental powers.” 

Perhaps it would not be far out of the way to 
speak of the mental and moral manifestations of 
the lowest savages as slightly developed instincts. 
Their habits respecting the association of the 
sexes—utter absence of the family, their remorse- 
less ferocity and dismal fetichism, certainly dem- 
onstrate their low condition. 

Among the tribes referred to, the intercourse of 
the sexes is entirely communal. There is no evi- 
dence of affection other than is found among wild 


domesticated animals; and such, there is reason to 


believe, was the primitive condition among all 
races of men. At this stage, it is hardly probable 
children would be considered as belonging to 


a tribe. Parentage was of no account; but with 


the gradual formation of tribes, children would be 
considered as related to it. Thus would grow up 
what is called tribal relationship. With the de- 
velopment of maternal feelings would arise a rudi- 
mentary family condition, still existing in many 
places, in which all relationship between parent 
and child is on the mother’s side only. After- 
ward, and growing out of a changed social condi- 
tion, the relationship and family recognition is on 
the father’s side only. While a fully recognized 
and equal relationship to father and inother, with 
all its privileges and blessings, arises only in the 
relationship established by 


ments of that relationship. 

The evolution of religious ideas and the devel- 
opment of character and morals, are discussed 
with clearness and at some length. 

That religion is universally prevalent is a popu- 
lar notion, but whether it be a true one or not will 
depend very much on what our definition of reli- 
gion is. 

Says Sir John: “If the mere sensation of fear, 
and the recognition that there are other beings 
more powerful than man, are sufficient alone to 
constitute a religion, then we must, I think, admit 
that religion is general to the human race. But if 
this definition be adopted we can no longer regard 
religion as peculiar toman. We must admit that 
the feeling of a dog or a horse towards its master 
is of the same character; and the baying of a dog 
to the moon is as much an act of worship as some 
ceremonies which have been so described by trav- 
elers.” 

On the authority of Father Baegert it is stated, 
“that among the Californians previous to their 
conversion to Christianity, there were neither idols, 
temples, religious worship or ceremonies, nor could 
it be found that they had any conception of God, 
a future life, or of their own souls. Their lan- 
guage has no words for God or soul.” 

But we cannot quote further. The work will 
command the profound attention of thoughtful 
persons. There is a peculiar satisfaction, says the 
author, “in tracing up the gradual evolution of 
more correct ideas and nobler creeds.” 

We look backward to the dismal realms of bar- 
barism, forward to the brighter ones promised 
the progress of mankind. 


— — — 


MY WIFE AND I; 


OR. 
HARRY HENDERSON'S HISTORY. 


By HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 
Author of “ Unele Tom's Cabin,” “ Mintater’s Wooing,” 4c. 
CHAPTER I1.—( Continued.) 

“How nice it is to have Harry gone all day to 
school,“ I heard one of my sisters saying to the 
other. “He used to be so in the way meddling and 
getting into everything”—“ And listening to every- 


thing one says,” said the other. “Children have we 


such horridly quick ears. Harry always listens to 
what we talk about.” 

think he is happier now, poor little fellow,” 
said my mother. He has somebody now to play 
with.” This was the truth of the matter. 

On Saturday afternoons, I used to beg of my 
mother to let me go and see Susie; and my sisters, 
nothing loth, used to brush my hair and put on me 
a stiff, clean, checked apron, and send me trotting 
off, the happiest of young lovers. 4 

How bright and fair life seemed to me those Sat- 
urday afternoons, when the sun, through the 
picket-fences, golden-green lines on the turf 
—and the trees ed and whispered, and I gath- 
ered handfuls of golden-rod and asters to orna- 
ment our house, under the button-wood tree ! 

Then we used to play in the barn together. We 
hunted for hens’ eggs, and I dived under the barn 
to dark places where she dared not go ; and climbed 
up to high places over the hay-mow, where she 
trembled to behold me—bringing stores of eggs, 
which she received in her clean white apron. 

This daintiness of outfit excited my constant ad- 
miration. I wore stiff, heavy jackets and checked 
aprons, and was constantly, so my sisters said, wear- 
ing holes through my knees and elbows for them 
to patch; but little Susie always appeared to me 
fresh and fine and untumbled; she never dirtied 
her hands or soiled her dress. Like a true little 
woman, she seemed to have nerves through all her 
clothes that kept them in order. This nicety of 
person inspired me with a secret, wondering rever- 
ence. How could she always be so clean, so trim, 
and every way so pretty, I wondered ? Her golden 
curls always seemed fresh from the brush, and 
even when she climbed and ran, and went with me 
into the barn-yard, or through the swamp and into 
all sorts of compromising places, she somehow 
picked her way out bright and unsoiled. 

But though I admired her ceaselessly for this, she 
was no lessin admiration of my daring strength and 
prowess. I felt myself a perfect Paladin in her de- 
fense. | remember that the chip-yard which we 
used to cross, on our way to the barn, was tyran- 
nized over by a most loud-mouthed and arrogant 


old turkey-cock, that used to strut and swell and 


gobble and chitter greatly to her terror. She told 
me of different times when she had tried to cross 
the yard alone, how he had jumped upon her and 
flapped his wings, and thrown her down, to her 
great distress and horror. The first time he tried 
the game on me, I marched up to him, and by a 
dexterous pass, seized his red neck in my hand, and 
confining his wings down with my arm, walked 
him ingloriously out of the yard. 

How triumphant Susie was, and how ) swelled | 
and exulted to her, telling her what I would de te 
protect her under every supposable variety of cir- 
cumstances! Susie had confessed to me of being 
dreadfully afraid of “ bears,” and I took this occa- 
sion to tell her what I would do if a bear 
actually attack her. I assured her that I would 
get father’s gun and shoot him without merey— 
and she listened and believed. I also dilated on 
what I would do if robbers should get into the 
house ; I would, I informed her, immediately get up 
and pour shovelfuls of hot coal down their backs 
—and wouldn't they have to run ? What comfort 
and security this view of matters gave us both 
What bears and robbers were, we had no very pre- 
cise idea, but it was a comfort to think how strong 
and adequate to meet them in any event I was. 


ings and dressings and cautions as to her clothes, 

delivered her up to me, with the condition that she 
was to start for home when the sun was half an 
hour high. Susie was very conscientious in wateh- 
ing, but for my part I never agreed with her. 1 


her, laughing, would she by my little 
she always answered with a grave 
affirmative. 

Yes, she was to be my wife; it was all settled 


gone. Why not marry her now, and take her home 


I tarned the matter over and over in my mind, 
and thought sometime when I could find my mo— 
ther alone, I would introduce the subject. So one 
evening, as I sat on my little stool at my mother’s 
knees, looking at the bright coals of an autumn 
fire, I thought I would open the subject, and be- 


— why do people object to early mar- 
riages 

“Early marriages?’ said my mother, stopping 
her knitting, looking at me, while a smile flashed 
cheeks: what's the child thinking 
of 

“T mean, why can’t Susie and I be married now? 
I want her here. Pm lonesome without her. No- 
body wants to play with mein this house, and if 
she were here we should be together all the time.“ 

My father woke up from his meditation on his 
next Sunday’s sermon, and looked at my mother, 
smiling. A gentle laugh rippled her bosom. - 

“Why, dear,” she said, don't you know your 
father isa poor man, and has hard work to support 
his children now? He couldn’t afford to keep an- 
other little girl.” 

I thought the matter over, sorrowfully. Here 
was the pecupiary difficulty, that puts off so many 
desiring lovers, meeting me on the very threshold 
of life. 5 

“Mother,” I said, after a period of mournful 
consideration, “I wouldn’t eat but just half as 
much as I do now, and Id try not to wear out my 
clothes, and make ’em last longer.” 

My mother had very bright eyes, and there was 
a mingled flash of tears and laughter in them, as 
when the sun winks through rain drops. She lifted 
me gently into her lap and drew my head down on 
her bosom. 

“Some day, when my little son grows to be a 
man, I hope God will give hima wife he loves 
dearly. ‘ Houses and lands are from the fathers; 
but a good wife is of the Lord,’ the Bible says.” 

That's true, dear,” said my father, looking at 
her tenderly ; nobody knows that better than I 
do.” 

My mother rocked gently back and forward with 
mein the evening shadows, and talked with me 
and soothed me, and told me stories how one day 
I should grow to be a good man—a minister, like 
my father, she hoped—and have a dear little hou te 
of my own. 

“ And will Susie be in it *“ 

„Let's hope so,” said my mother’ Who 


knows 


22 
— 
“ Christian marriage,” and sustained by the sacra- 

Sometimes, of a Saturday afternoon, Susie was 
permitted to come and play with me. I always 
went after her, and solicited the favor humbly at 

DD was always sure that the sun was an hour high, 
when she set her little face dutifully homeward. 
My sisters used to pet her greatly during these 
visits. They delighted to twine her curis over 
‘ their fingers, and try the effects of differ mt art- 
between us. But when? I didn’t see why we 
must wait till we grew up. She was lonesome when 
I was gone, and I was lonesome when she was 
D ————— to live with me? I asked her and she said she was 
BP willing, but mamma never would spare her. 1 
knew she couldn’t refuse, because my papa was the 
— minister. 

| | 

| | 

| | | 

| 

| 

beasts,—certainly less than appears among many 
| 
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But, mother, arn’t you sure? I want you to say 


it will be certainly.” 
“ My little one, only our dear Father could bell 


us that,’ said my mother. But now you must 
try and learn fast, and rA man, 
so that you can take care of a little wife.” N 


CHAPTER . 
Our CHILD-EDEN. 


My mother’s talk aroused all the enthusiasm of 


my nature. Here was a motive, to be sure. I 
went to bed and dreamed of it. I thought over 
all possible ways of growing big and strong 
rapidty—I had heard the stories of Samson from 
the Bible. How did he grow so strong? He was 
probably once a little boy like me. “ Did he go for 
the cows, I wonder,” I thought—“ and let down very 
big bars when his hands were little, and learn to 
ride the old horse bare-back, when his legs were 
very short?” All these things [ was emulous to do; 
and I resolved to lift very heavy pails full of 
water, and very many of them, and to climb into 
the mow, and throw down great armfulls of hay. 
and in every possible way to grow big and strong. 

I remember the next day after my talk with my 
mother was Saturday, and I had leave to go up 
and spend it with Susie. 

There was a meadow just back of her mother’s 
house, which we used to call the mowing lot. It 
was white with daisies, yellow with buttercups, 
with some moderate share of timothy and herds 
grass intermixed. But what was specially interest- 
ing to us was, that, down low at the roots of the 
grass, and here and there in moist, rich spots, grew 
wild strawberries, large and juicy, rising on nice 
high stalks, with three or four on a cluster. What 
joy there was in the possession of a whole sunny 
Saturday afternoon to be spent with Susie in this 
meadow! To me the amount of happiness in the 
survey was greatly in advance of what I now 
have in the view of a three weeks’ summer excur- 
sion. 

When, after multiplied cautions and directions, 
and careful adjustment of Susie’s clothing, on the 
part of her mother, Susie was fairly delivered up 
to me; when we had turned our backs on the 
house and got beyond call, then our bliss was com- 
plete. How carefully and patronizingly I helped 
-her up the loose, mossy, stone wall, all hedged up 
with a wilderness of golden-rod, ferns, raspberry 
bushes, and asters! Down we went through this 
tangled thicket, into such a secure world of joy, 
where the daisied meadow received us to her 
motherly bosom, and we were sure nobody could 
see us. 

We could sit down and look upward, and see 
daisies and grasses nodding and bobbing over 
our heads, hiding us as completely as two young 
grass birds; and it was such fun to think that no- 
body could find out where we were! Two bob-o- 
links, who had a nest somewhere in that lot, used 
to mount guard in an old apple tree, and sit on 
tall, bending twigs, and say, “Chack! chack! 
chack !” and flutter their black and white wings 
up and down, and burst out inte most elaborate 
and complicated babbles of melody. These were 
our only associates and witnesses. We thought 
that they knew us, and were glad to see us there, 
and wouldn’t tell anybody where we were for the 
world. There was an exquisite pleasure to us in 
this sense of utter isolation—of being hid with 
each other where nobody could find us. 

We had worlds of nice secrets peculiar to our- 
selves. Nobody but ourselves knew where the 
“thick spots” were, where the ripe, scarlet straw- 
berries grew; the big boys never suspected them, 
we said to one another, nor the big girls ; it was our 
own secret, which we kept between our own little 
selves. How we searched, and picked, and chatted, 
and oh’d and ah’d to each other, as we found won- 
Jerful places, where the, strawberries passed all 
belief! 

But profoundest of all our wonderful secrets were 
our discoveries in the region of animal life. We 
found, in a tuft of grass overshadowed by wild 
roses, a grass bird’s nest. In vain did the cunning 
mother creep yards from the cherished spot, and 
then suddenly fly up in the wrong place; we were 
not to be deceived. Our busy hands parted the 
lace curtains of fern, and, with whispers of as- 
tonishment, we counted the little speckled, blue- 
green eggs. How round and fine and exquisite, 
past. all gems polished by art, they seemed; and 
what a mystery was the little curious smooth- 
lined nest in which we found them! We talked 
to the birds enconragingly. “ Dear little birds,” 
we said, “don’t be afraid; nobody but we shall 
know it ;” and then we said to each other, “Tom 
Halliday never shall find this out, nor Jim Fel- 
lows.” They would carry off the eggs and tear up 
thé nest; and our hearts swelled with such a re- 
sponsibility for the tender secret, that it was all 
we could do that week to avoid telling it to every- 
body we met. We informed all the children at 
school that we knew something that they didn’t— 
something that we never should tell!—something 
so wonderful !—something that it would be wicked 
to tell of—for mother seid so; fer be it observed 
that, like good children, we had taken our respec- 
tive mothers inte confidence, and received the 
strictest and most conscientious charges as to our 
duty to keep the birds’ secret. 

In that enchanted meadow of ours grew tall, | 
yellow lilies, glowing as the sunset, hanging 
down their bells, six or seven in number, from high, 
graceful stalks, like bell towers of fairy land. 


from the grass and daisies, and we looked up into 
their golden hearts spotted with black, with a 
getret, wondering joy. * | 
“Oh, don't pick them, they look too pretty,” said 

Susie to me once when Istretehed up my hand to 
gather one of these. Let's leave them to be here 
when we come again! I like to see them wave.” 

And so we left the tallest of them; but I was 
not forbidden to gather handfuls of the less won- 
derful specimens that grew only one or two on a 
stalk. Our bouquets of flowers increased with our 
straw berries. 

Through the middle of this meadow chattered a 
little brook, gurgling and tinkling over many- 
colored pebbles, and here and there collecting 
itself into a miniature waterfall, as it pitched over 
a broken bit of rock. For our height and size, the 
waterfalls of this little brook were equal to those 
of Trenton, or any of the medium cascades that 
draw the fashionable crowd of grown-up people; 
and what was the best of it was, it was our brook, 
and our waterfall. Wefound them, and we verily 
believed nobody else but ourselves knew of them. 

By this waterfall, as I called it, which was cer- 
tainly a foot and a half high, we sat and arranged 
our strawberries when our baskets were full, and 
I talked with Susie about what my mother had 
told me. 

I can see her now, the little crumb of woman- 
hood, as she sat, gaily laughing at me. “She 
didn’t care a bit,” she said. She had just as lief 
wait till I grew to be a man. Why, we could go 
to school together, and have Saturday afternoons 
together. Don't you mind it, Hazzy Dazzy,” she 
said, coming close up to me, and putting her little 
arms coaxingly round my neck; “we love each 
other, and it’s ever so nice now.” 

I wonder what the reason is that it is one of the 
first movements of affectionate feeling to change 
the name of the loved one. Give a baby a name, 
ever so short and ever so musical, where is the 
mother that does not twist it into some other pet 
name between herself and her child. So Susie, when 
she wus very loving, called me Hazzy, and sometimes 
would play on my name, and call me Hazzy Dazzy, 
and sometimes Dazzy, and we laughed at this be- 
cause it was between us; and we amused ourselves 
with thinking how surprised people would be to 
hear her say Dazzy, and how they would won- 
der who she meant. In like manner, I used to call 
her Daisy when we were by ourselves, because she 
seemed to me so neat and trim and pure, and wore 
a little flat hat on Sundays just like a daisy. 

“Tl tell you, Daisy,” said I, “just what I’m 
going to do—I’m going to grow strong as Samp- 
son did.” | 

“Oh, but how can you?” she suggested, doubt- 
fally. 

“Oh, Tm going to run and jump and climb, and 
carry ever so much water for mother, and I’m to 
ride on horseback and go to mill, and go all round 
on errands, and so I shall get to bea man fast, 
and when I get to be a man I'l! build a house all 
on purpose for you and me—I'll build it all my- 
self; it shall have a parlor and a dining-room and 
kitchen, and bed-room, and well room, and cham- 
bers“ 

“ And nice closets to put things in,” suggested 
the little woman. 

“Certainly, ever so many—just where you want 
them, there I'll put them,” said I, with surpassing 
liberality. “And then, when we live together, III 
take care of you— III keep off all the lions and 
bears and panthers. If a bear should come at you, 
Daisy, I should tear him right in two, just as 
Sampson did.” 

At this vivid picture, Daisy nestled close to my 
shoulder, and her eyes grew large and reflective. 
“We shouldn't leave poor mother alone,” said she. 
“Oh, no; she shall come and live with us,” said 
I, with an exalted generosity. “I will make her a 
nice chamber on purpose, and my mother shall 
come, too.” 

“But she can’t leave your father, you know.” 
“Oh, father shall come, too—when he gets old 
and can’t preach any more. I s take care of 
them all.” 

And my little Daisy looked at me with eyes of 
approving credulity, and said Iwas a brave boy; 
and.the bobolinks chittered and chattered applause 
as they sung and skirmished and whirled up over 
the meadow grasses ; and by and by, when the sun 
fell low, and looked like a great golden ball, with 
our hands full of lilies, and our beskets full of 
strawberries, we climbed over the old wall, and 
toddled home. 

After that, I remember many gay and joyous 
passages in that happiest summer of my life. How, 
when autumn came, we roved through the woods 
together, and gathered such stores of glossy brown 
chestnuts. What joy it was to us to scuff through 
the painted fallen leaves and send them flying like 
showers of jewels before us! How I reconnoitered 
and marked available chestnut trees, and how I 
gloried in being able to climb like a cat, aud get 
astride high limbs and shake and beat the glossy 
brown nuts, and hear them fall with a rich, heavy 
thud below, while Susie was busily picking up at 
the foot of the tree. How she flattered me with 
my success and prowess. “Tom Halliday might 
be a bigger boy, but he could never go up a tree as 
I could ;” and as for that great clumsy Jim Fellows, 
she would laugh to think what a figure he would 
make, going out on the end of the small limbs, 
which would be sure to break and send him bund- 
ling down. The picture which Susie drew of the 


They were over our heads sometimes, as they rose 


awkwardness of the big boys often made us laugh 


— 


I observe it as a weakness of my sex that we all 
take it in extremely good part when the pretty girl 
gur heart laughs at all other felléws in a sung. 
quiet way, just between one's dear self and herself 
alone. We encourage our own dear little cat to 
scratch and claw the sacred memories of Jim or 
Tom, and think that she does it in an extremely 
cunning and diverting way—it being understood 
between us that there is no malice in it—that “Jim 
and Tom are nice fellows enough, you know—only 
that somebody else is so superior to them,” etc. 
To be Continued. 


DOUBTS AS TO THE LUBBOCK 
THEORY. 


BY PROF. c. k. STOWE, p. D. 


HE theory of*Sir John Lubbock I understand 

to be this, to wit, that all the races of men, 

even the earliest and those who have made the great- 

est advances, were originally savages of the lowest 

grade, like the Digger Indians, and scarcely, not per- 

ceptibly, superior to baboons and gorillas. How does 

this theory correspond with the well-known facts 
of history ? 

The old Egyptians were one of the original races, 
and became one of the most civilized and most 
highly cultivated. The remains and proofs of 
their civilization, being constructed of materials in 
their own nature almost imperishable, continue in 
great abundance and perfection to this day, in the 
shape of temples and obelisks, sphinxes, pyramids, 
hieroglyphics, ete., etc. 

Now, if the Egyptians began as Digger Indians, 
and worked up to their ultimate civilization by the 
slow process of natural development, always in- 
habiting the same country and having the same 
material to work upon, how happens it that we 
find no traces of this gradual development in their 
works of art? Why do we not find a rude, imper- 
fect sphinx, rudely cut hieroglyphics, ill-propor- 
tioned and shapeless obelisks, clumsy stone struc- 
tures like the stonehenge in England; and thence 
progressive, gradual improvement to the highest 
perfection of their art? Why do not the remains 
of their civilization indicate a progressive history 
of civilization? This certainly is what we should 
naturally expect if the Lubbock theory be true; 
and it is certain that there are no traces of a prog- 
ress from the lowest to the highest in what we now 
find in Egypt. 

Again, we always find that a low savage race, 
where it comes in contact with a superior civiliza- 
tion, even if it accepts the imported civilization, 
and lives for a while under its influence, shows no 
capacity for permanent progressiveness, but grad- 
ually dies out, till no trace of it is left. Were the 
original savages of so different a nature from the 
savages of modern times, that they had a suscepti- 
bility to indefinite improvement, while these have 
no such susceptibility? If so, then the ancient 
savages were not savages at all, as we understand 
savagedom. 

The Bible theory is the reverse of Sir John Lub- 
bock’s. It represents the original races as begin- 
ning with civilization. The first pair were horti- 
culturists, and observers of nature. They gave 
names to the inferior animals; they had a spiritual 
religion, and talked withGod. Their children and 
grandchildren set up the worship of God; they 
were farmers and shepherds; they were miners— 
they smelted iron and copper, and wrought them 
into useful implements; they even cultivated the 
fine arts, invented instruments of music, both 
stringed instruments and wind instruments, and 
were never Digger Indians, nor anything of the 
kind. 

Read the fourth chapter of Genesis, and then 
take a verse of Dryden: 
When Jubal struck the corded shell 

His listening brethren stood around ; 
And, wondering, on their faces fell 

To worship that celestial sound. 
Less than a God, they thought, there could not dwell 


Within the hollow of that shell, 
That spoke so sweetly and so well. 


Noah could build an immense ship that could 
float in safety, heavily laden, for twelve months, on 
a shoreless ocean. His immediate neighbors could 
burn brick and turn bitumen into mortar, and con- 
struct a tower, imperishable as the primitive rocks, 
and the remains of which are still to be seen, the 
materials of which will never be decomposed. 

I cannot help thinking that the Bible theory of 
the origin of civilization is much more agreeable 
than Sir John Lubbock’s, and in much better ac- 

cordance with the actual facts of history, so far as 
we know them. 

I have no objection whatever to the most thor- 

ough scientific investigation; I would not attempt 
to disturb any man in his studies, by throwing the 
Bible at his head; but let us have well-ascertained 
and clearly defined facts, and let us remember ev- 

erywhere and always that a hypothesis in science 
is no more authorative than a speculation in the- 

ology. Scientific men must be willing to submit 
to as rigid tests as those which they apply to the- 

ologians ; and when this is thoroughly done, I think 
it will be found that this generation is very much 

such a era in science as the middle ages were in 

theology, and that the theology of the schoolmen 

and the science of the nineteenth century will be 
found to stand on very much the same footing; 

that is to say, it will be found that the conclusions 
have generally ran far beyond the and 
that the alleged facts, in all thefr length and 

breadth, have oftener been discarded by the imag- 

ination than by the perceptive faculties. 


till the tears rolled down our cheeks. To this day | 


I would not be impatient of investigation in any 


direction. Let every man have full swing, and say 
out, unhindered, all that he has got to say, for that 
is the dispensation of the present time, just as 
as ecclesiasticiam was of the middle ages. It 
is ® phase of history through which the human 
race must pass in its onward march—and let it 
pass. If God is not disturbed about it, we need 
not be. It is all in the right way—in the way which 
has been ordained of God himself. 

The attainments of science in our day have been 
worthy of all praise and admiration ; and yet I be- 
lieve when the torches of future scientific genera- 
tions have been applied to the big heap which we 
now see before us, and the wood, hay and stubble 
have all been burned out, the gold, silver, and pre- 
cious stones which survive the incremation will be 
found after all, to make only a very moderate- 
sized pile. This is especially true when the specu- 
lations of science apparently come in conflict with 
the truths of religion. There can be really no con- 


flict between the two. Whatever appears to be 
such must be the result of misunderstanding, and 
not of accurate knowledge. 


I heard some men, the other day, who were going 
to a horse-raee, discussing the discrepancies be- 
tween science and the Bible, and one of them ex- 
claimed, Well, [ll bet my money on the Bible, 
anyhow.” So will I when all is well understood. 

That discussion much enlivened my idea of the 
extent to which freedom of thought, or at least 
freedom of talk, has grown among us. Very well, 
let us meet it just here, where it is! 


THE GOSPEL IN THE BATTLE-FIELDS 
OF ALSACE AND LORRAINE. 


BY C. DE FAYE, PASTOR IN BRUSSELS. 


E passed some hours lately with three of the 

Protestant chaplains arrived from the 
battle-fields on our frontier. One of them was M. 
Eisperandieu, at present pastor in Geneva, known 
ia the Southern States of America, where he has 
exercised his ministry for many years. In listen- 
ing to those men, filled with faith and charity, we 
thought that a battle-field is indeed a fiery furnace 
in which all that is merely chaff, that is, human tra- 
dition, new dogmas, temporal power, ete., is con- 
sumed, leaving nothing remaining but the pure 
gold of the Gospel. 

Let us offer a few proofs of our assertion. First 
the preference given by the wounded and the dy- 
ing to the Gospels and Epistles overany other relig- 
ious publications which may be offered to them. 
This fact is worthy of note. Tracts do not always 
answer the inmost wants of the soul in the supreme 
moments ; they do not inspire the dying man with 
the same confidence. Ah! when a man feels that 
he is about to fall into the hands of the living God, 
he wants a word from God himself! “I cannot 
tell you,” said one of the chaplains, “ what service 
the xxiii. and xxvii. Psalms have rendered me near 
the dying !” 

Then again nothing more readily disarms the 
prejudices of the Roman Catholic chaplain and 
brings him sooner into contact with his Protestant 
colleague than the simple reading of the Holy 
Scripture over the tomb of those who have been 
called away. A Roman Catholic and a Protestant 
had to be laid in a common grave. The priest had 
recited the prayers for the dead. The Protestant 
pastor came forward in his turn and repeated some 
appropriate passages of Scripture without adding 
any remarks of hisown. When all was over the 
priest came up to him, Thank you,” he said, for 
the excellent things you have just been saying.” 
“ But I have notsgidanything. I merely repeated 
words from the Seripture, and you must know 
them.” I know those that are in my breviary bet- 
ter. But magnificent are those words you re- 
peated !” Well, I should like to distribute some 
copies of the Gospel.” Do so! do so“ “But! 
have a scruple on the subject. These Gospels are 
a Protestant translation, and you know our version 
differs from yours in some things. For example 
we say thou not you, in speaking to God, and your 
word penance is translated repentance.” It does 
not matter; distribute them. If all the French 
only read the Gospel! .. It is the want of 
the Gospel that is the cause of our misfortanes!..” 
The pastor is not always equally fortunate in 
meeting men so judicious. The old spirit of antip- 
athy against the Gospel re-appears at times. Thus 
at another funeral during which words of sym- 
pathy for the truth had fallen from the priest’s 
mouth, the pastor felt himself emboldened to pro- 
pose that the priest should himself distribute the 
Gospels and he asked him todoso. “No! no!” 
answered his colleague. “I will not be generous 
at your expense!” “But coming from you, these 
Gospels would be better received than if I gave 
them.” “No! no! distribute them yourself.” The 
pastor distributed them himself, but, from the 
many refusals he met with, he had reason to sus- 
pect that some one had prejudiced the soldiers 
against them. 
The Roman Catholic chaplains, distributing their 
seapularies and medals, are the constant objects 
of the insults and mockeries of the sceptical young 
surgeons. I have been obliged to reprove them 
some times,” said one of our visitors, “ and to en- 
treat them to cease annoying aman who believed 


be was doing his duty among the soldiers.” At the 


same time our friend could not but be deeply pained 
to see how the Roman Catholic chaplains foster 
the superstition of the men with their amulets, 
blessed crucifixes, etc., etc. 

A young man had been undergoing a painful 


operation. The Protestant chaplain stooped down 
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beside him and said, “I trust the Lord is with 
yout’ “Oh yes! I am holding him.” The 
pastor rejoiced to hear this, thinking the sufferer 
was speaking of the presence of God in his soul. 
But the surgeon, more au fait of the soldier's 
meaning, smiled—and pointing to the poor man’s 
hand, said to the chaplain, “Tell him to open his 
hand!” The pastor did so and found a little medal 
in it. Another soldier to whom the same question 
was put, answered, “I have had him (le bon Dieu) 
since this morning.” 

One of the pastor’s chief difficulties in dealing 
with the Roman Catholics, is their entire ignorance 
of the word of God. In the mind of a Protestant 
(however much he may have neglected his Bible) 
there still remains a certain ground work, and a 
text, whispered in his ear, may awaken an echo 
in him. To the poor Romanist the words of Scrip- 
ture are but an unmeaning sound. The instruction 
has to be begun from the very commencement, 
and how often is the time left for it counted by 
minutes! 

The Protestant chaplains are treated with great 
respect by the officers and by those same surgeons 
whom we have just seen so unsparing in their 
irony towards the superstitions of the Catholic 
chaplain. 

This respect is not due to the sacerdotal vest- 
ments. It is the priest not the pastor, who wears 
these vestments. The dress of the Protestant 
chaplain consists of a simple surtout of blue cloth, 
with brass buttons, and little gilt embroidered 
crosses on the collar. On the left arm the white 
brassard with the red cross of the International 
Society, and on his head his naval cadet’s cap with 
the red cross in frontof it. Certainly clericalism 
would have the right to complain of the cavalier 
way in which it is treatedin the camp. 

Yes, clericalism, but not the Gospel! The Gos- 
pel loses nothing of its divine simplicity in thus 
owing all to God! It has lost nothing in exchang- 
ing the shining breastplate of the levitical pnest- 
hood for the cross of the evangelical priesthood! 
A thousand times more holy, a thousand times 
more glorious is the ministry of the humble chap- 
lain, without the fine linen ephod and the em- 
broidered girdle, who goes to hold forth to the 
dying, in the fields, among the woods, everywhere 
—the perfect righteousness of a perfect Saviour! 
That man wins the respect, not only of the igno- 
rant soldier and of the Roman Catholic chaplain, 
but of the unthinking skeptic and of the scoffing 
materialist. 

The chaplain is looked upon by the surrounding 
peasantry as a sort of Providence. A Prussian 
officer arrived in a small village, already half 

ruined by repeated requisitions. On one of the 
public buildings of the place waved the white flag 
with the red cross. Four large wagons were al- 
ready being filled with sheep, oxen, pigs, &c. The 
terrified peasantry ran in consternation to the 
chaplain, entreating him to come and speak to the 
officer in command. He came forward. “In 
whose name do you make these requisitions ?” 
“Of General ——.” “But the village is full of 
wounded men, French and Prussians; mug they 
die of hunger?” “All you say is quite true. I 
am a man myself, and I feel deeply the force of 
your words; but I am also a soldier, and must 
obey.” In the name of a higher than your gen- 
eral, I order you to return to their owners what 
you have taken.” “A higher than my General!” 
“Yes, by order of your King. King William sign- 
ed the International Convention of Geneva, of 
which Iam a chaplain. See this brassard. Ah! 
do not dishonor the signature of your king!” 
“Give me a line to show to my general.” The 
chaplain went away to write it, and, when he came 
back, some oxen had been ed to their sta- 
bles, and two of the wagons were going away 
empty. 

All the chaplains whom we have met with bear 
testimony to the fact that the Prussians have car- 
ried out the terms of the Convention of Geneva 
most honorably, and have not made requisitions 
in villages where they were aware the white flag 
was hoisted. 


But to return. Another time one of our clerical 
Visitors was attending two wounded men who had | 
been carried into the house of a woman who was 
nursing’ them, though herself very ill,—dying of 
decline. He took the opportunity of speaking to 
her. “Ah!” said she, as if groaning beneath a 
crushing load, “my sins! my sins terrify me! If 
I had no sins I should not fear to die.” “I dare 
say not. Nobody would. But listen, and I will 
read you something that may do you good.” The 
chaplain read the parable of the Pharisee and the 
Publican, the narrative of the thief upon the 
cross, and a part of the eighth chapter of Romans. 
“But is this pardon for me, too?” asked the poor 
woman. Having instructed her in the way of sal- 
vation through Jesus Christ, the chaplain rose to 
go. Are you taking your little books with you? 
They have done me so much good!” The one was 
the detached Gospel of Luke, and the other the 
Epistle to the Romans. “ Which would you like?” 
“T should like them both,” The chaplain marked 
the places he had read to her, and left. 


Our brethren render a most touching testimony 
to the indefatigable kindness and assiduous care 
with which the Sisters of Mercy tend the wounded. 
One friend told me, “ A Garde Mobile was brought 
in dreadfully wounded,—a lad of seventeen 
Nothing could have surpassed the care and ten- 
derness of the Sister who nursed him. When she 


the Bondage of the 


eyes full of tears and an accent of deep sincerity, 
‘To think that I cannot die for him I” 

Let us pray for those men of God who have left 
the comforts of home to alleviate the sufferings of 
the battle-field. After two months of fatigue and 
hardship, forced marches, wretched and scanty 
fare, nights passed in wet and cdid, at times on 
the ground, often in barns and stables beside the 
cattle, these devoted men said to us in our house, 
“We would not for anything have missed this 
campaign. Only those who have experienced it 
can understand the overwhelming joy of the chap- 
lain when, after praying and agonizing for the 
soul of the dying man, he hears him say from his 
inmost soul, ‘ Yes, the Lord is my light and my 
salvation, whom shall I fear? Or again, repeat- 
ing with him: ‘ Yea, though I walk through the 
valley of death, I will fear no evil, for thou art 
with me. Thy rod and thy staff they comfort 
me. 

Let us pray, also, that the Lord will shorten 
these days of distress. “How dreadful it is,” says 
one, “ to see 80 many poor Germans breathe their 
last with the plaintive cry upon their lips that still 
sounds in my ears, ‘My poor wife! my poor chil- 
dren!’ I dreaded to put the question to them, Are 
you married? for three out of four were sure to 
answer in the affirmative !” 

May the God of peace bruise Satan under our 
feet shortly ! 

Brussels, Sept., 1870. 


THE BONDAGE OF THE PULPIT. 


BY LAICUS. 


Northside, Oct. 24th. 


R. LAICUS, Sir:—As you seem to know more minis- 
ters than any layman I ever heard of, and under- 
stand them about as well as they understand themselves, 
I will address myself to you for counsel. 
Who is the author of an article in Scribner’s Monthly, on 
Pot: and does he tell the truth? He 
says that the pulpit is lacking in denunciation, and gives 
four reasons. First, ministers, like commun men, are often 
deficient in moral courage. Second, their intellects are not 
sufficiently independent. Third, they are influenced by pe- 
cuniary motives, and by social blandishments and gifts; 
and, Fourth, by fear of being personal—which brings him 
back to where he started from—want of moral courage. 
Now I am only a layman, and shall let the ministers de- 
fend themselves, if they choose to, from such aspersions; 
but it strikes me that this writer has a very strange idea 
of how a minister ought to preach. I do not observe that 
the scolding parents are those who accomplish the best 
moral training of children. A professor of any branch of 
wisdom does not disseminate his principles by denouncing 
errors and delusions, but by calmly explaining the truth. 
In my unsophisticated way of reading the Gospels, I had 
supposed that this was just the difference between the 
preaching of Jeremiah and the teaching of Jesus. As we 
— — — minister, and don't want one who 
is “in bondage,” must we seek for one whe comes to con- 
demn, or one who comes “not to condemn ?” . 


Respectfully, yours, 
PREEMAN. 
I had not read Mr. Wilkinson’s article till my 
correspondent called my attention to it ; since then 
Ihave done so with a great deal of interest but 
with the same result as Freeman.“ I have no 
faith in scolding preachers. So far as I have ob- 
served they succeed as little in awakening the 
consciences as in winning the hearts of their par- 
ishoners. Calvary is not the place for the thun- 
ders of Sinai. Mr. Wilkinson is not merely 1,800 
years, he is 3,000 years behind the times. Love 
has wrought more than denunciation even in eras 
of iron and steel. Elijah really accomplished less 
for the purification of a corrupt court than Elisha; 
John the Baptist less for the purification of a de- 
generate age than Jesus of Nazareth. There is 
more vivifying power in sunshine than in a stroke 
of lightning. It isthe part of wisdom not to strive 
orery. The pulpit does not indulge in denuncia- 
tion because it is wiser than its critic; because it 
has, more than he, pondered the meaning of the 


patient ;” or that other: “ Rebuke not an elder, 
but entreat him as a father; and the younger men 
as brethren.” There is in truth as little authority 
in Scripture asin reason for Mr. Wilkinson’s scold- 
ing parson. Public denunciation is never service- 
able except in the face of deliberate, persistent, 
and organic wrongs. It must be deliberatg. That 
is, it must be the result not of an errorof judgment 
but of a willful wrong. It must be persistent. That 
is it must have already resisted every other method 
before the bombardment begins. And it must be or- 
ganic. That is, it must be the sin not of an indiviual, 
but of a community, whoare conspiring together to 
perpetuate iniquity. This was the case in the 
agein which Jeremiah lived. And his object was 
not to correct the corrupt politicians, but to awa- 
ken, if possible, the apathetic citizens to a sense of 
their crimes. This was the case with the Phari- 
sees in the time of Christ, And he denounced the 
leaders that he might serve the followers. The 
case of Nathan and David, to which all such critics 
constantly refer, may seem an exception. But 
that is the story not of a sermon but of a parochial 
call. If Mr. Wilkinson means that ministers fail 
in the duty of kindly personal reproof of individ- 
ual sin, that is true. But that duty is personal, 
not official; and in it we all fail. Who ever tells 
his nei ghbor, “ Thou art the man f” 

Of all absurd and foolish prejudices, that which 
clamors against the pulpit for subservienty and 
timidity, and bigotry and intolerance, is entitled 
to rank as chiefest. Ministers are but men, and 
there are false prophets now as there were in the 


aw that nothing could save lum, ene said, with 


She 


injunction: “The servant of the Lord must not | 
strive; but be gentle unto all men; able to teach, . 


blooming that foretold 


womanly fears. Yet these last have their place in 
the Christian camp which needs nurses as well as 
warriors. But as a class, there are no men freer, 
bolder, more faithful, more incorrupt and incor- 
ruptible than the clergy. They are less bigoted in 
their adherence to their systems than the doctors. 
They are more bold in public dissent from their 
constituency than editors. They are freer, ten- 
fold, in the utterance of their opinions than the 
pohticians. And their constituency desire that 
they should be so. The freer, the more unfettered 
the minister the more popular. There never was 
a more audacious thinker than Theodore Parker, 
and Music Hall was always crowded. There is 
scarcely a pulpit conventionalism that Mr. Murray 
does not trample under foot, and Park Street 
Chureh will not hold the crowds which throng to 
hear him. A man of decided convictions and of 
broad charity, that knows how to hold fast to his 
own faith without denouncing that of his neigh- 
bor, need never want a congregation in America. 
But when the pulpit orator, who has us at his 
mercy, to whom we can make no reply, to whose 
charges we can interpose no defense, uses the 
time we want spent in kindly counsel or in health- 
ful inspiration, in holding up to ridicule or in be- 
rating with fierce and vehement denunciation, 
practices which we, as conscientious as himself, 
think right, and faiths which we, as sincere and 
earnest in our convictions, hold true and dear, we 
beg to be excused ; since we do not care to attend 
a feast where we ask for bread and get nothing 
but stones. 

I believe Mr. Wilkinson is a retired clergyman. 
I trust he does not represent the sentiments of the 
clergy ; I am sure he does not that of the laymen. 


Wheathedge. N. Y. 
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THE DOUBLE CONQUEST. 


PON the hillside, near a copse 
Of bazel-bush and brambles, 
Where woodbine, grape, and ivy twined 
In verdant summer rambles. 


The district school-house stood apart, 
Grown weather-browned and mossy ; 
The te boulder at the door 
By little feet worn glossy. 


A winding brook 


Now purling round the hidden rocks, 
nging, 


Or sprayoy jewels f fii 

dace and speckled trout, 
As down the 

Amid a rustic scene 80 fair, 
Where Nature shone 80 b 


It stood an architectural frigh 
wind and weather 
Its 
Its dusty panes were shattered. 


ith soats f (or doing 
or 
ch truly mortifi Pre flesh 
Of all its youthful tenants. 
be the chosen warder 


minds encom round, 
With broken laws of order. 


Above the precept 
They take the hue —— 
Of scenes — — 
Though forced 


A mistress here held watch and ward, 

With face so pale and saintly ; 

1 — marked with lines of care, 
Where smiles but lingered faintly. 

A pulmonary blush was there; 

eyes grew large and glowing, 

Her eharnel flowers were growing. 

here her callow charge 

For many weary hour, 

To learn how failure marks the path 

Of those who rule by power. 


Alike for allure or br offence, 


Full oft she tried to curb 


: For’ gh each day. and oftener too, 


of birch was bringing. 
Her w@ikened arm lacked nerve and power 
To give the how | its stinging. 


Till wearied with the bootloss task 


: Pursued through hours of blindness, 


She thought to try—what never — 
law of love and kindness! 


“Pe children 


homme were ak 

While I kept in 
To take take the daily w — 

Then ed if 

And help her to 


I 1 did not hear bt, 
4 paused awhile to wonder 


"Twas th id and 
lightning 


task employed token awhile, 


| how I hailed it as a boon, 
She'd cease to speak so 


She told me of a cherished plan 
To spend — hows, 


— — —_ 


her? 


a flood of tears, 
riven, 


And would I 
My 


22 cn may howd: 
12 forgiveness too 


ent prayer! 
conauered, yet both vict both victors too, 


The noblest victory ever won, 
A crown that’s bright forever. 

When Love has conquered Love Love's return, 
And bound true hearts together 


Those fatal beauties grew apace, 
Death's shadows — her hover ; 
Alas! a few short months 
prove how I could love her! 


And when they laid her in the 
the turf u 


1 


And year by year my pilgrim feet 
Ha ve th ountain flowers 

She used to. love, to strew the grave, 

ewed with tearful showers. 


A half a hundred have 
But life has et 


pever b 
A lesson blest with 
Than that pale Teacher taught me! 


LECTURE-ROOM TAI I.“ 


BY 


HENRY WARD BEECHER 
— 
ONE STEP AT A TIMES. 3 
Fripay Nov. 11, 1870. 


1 THINK some of my pleasantest experiences in 
life, in a common way, are likely to be on loco- 
motives. I had the pleasure, yesterday morning, of 
riding out of Boston as far as Worcester on one of 
the locomotives. And on going upto Framingham 
I was reminded of a conversation that I once had 
there. I was reminded of it, indeed, before I left 
Boston, because I met in the Boston depot the man 
with whom I had it. 

Several years ago, as I was waiting to go over to 
Marlboro, a young man, perhaps twenty-five years 
old, asked me if my name was not Henry Ward 
Beecher. I said it was. He asked me H I had any 
objection to riding with him on the machine.“ I 
said, None at all.“ I accordingly went forward 
with him; and, before the train started, he broke the 
matter which he had in his mind. He said he had 
had a great deal of troußle on the subject of his 
soul’s salvation ; that he did not seem to get much 
rest, and that he wanted some instruction. And so, 
having such a ride as Philip never had with the ou- 
nuch in the chariot, I rode over the hills and along 
the vales with him, preaching Christ. And after 
coming home I sent him a number of religious books. 
The result was that he was soundly converted. He 
went, not waiting to make a public profession of bis 
faith in Christ, into a Sabbath-school and became a 
faithful laborer there, and finally the Superintend- 
ent. And since, he has been known as an active, 
witnessing Christian, wherever he has gone, not hid- 
ing his light under a bushel, but making it shine for 
the enlightenment and guidance of other people. 

When he cameto me yesterday in the station-house 
in Boston, I remembered him, though he. began 
to explain who he was, and that we once had some 
conversation. He was my blood brother, and I felt 
the kinship. I went forward with him to see the en- 
gine (for I take more pleasure in riding if I see the 
machine that is going to draw mel. I wanted te see 
what its name was, where it was built, what its 
peculiarities were, and so on. And there, too, was the 
engineer. I knew him of old. He is a large, fior- 
id-faced, frank but firm man. You would not like 
torun against him, though you would like to lean 
against him. The moment he saw me, he called tome, 
and said. Come, get up and ride with me.“ Cer- 
tainly I will,’ said I. And I had hardly sat down 
before he broke out to tell me what the Lord had 
done for his soul. He gave me a very interesting 
history of his experience. He told me how he had 
been some years secretly believing that he waa a di- 
ciple of Christ; and doing many things which he re- 
cognized as belonging to a Christian life, though he 
was not willing to come out and make a profession 
of Christ before men; but how, at last, his heart be- 
came so full that he could not conceal his faith any 
longer, and he went and joined a Baptist Chureh. 
He said he had gone down to the water. (I knew what 
that meant), and that now he was a joyful and earn- 
est Christian. He told mein the course of our con- 
versation, a very interesting fact, which I will re- 
peat. 

There was a time, he said, when there was not on 
that road a man, that he knew of, who professed the 
faith of Christ. But, said he, “now we have fifty 
men on this road who are professing Christians,— 
men that do not drink, and that do love God, and 
profess his Son Jesus Christ. And more are com- 
ing.”” And then he told me how he worked with 
them. Said he, It does not seem as though it was 
right to try to givea man the whole of religion at 
once, all in a heap. He will not read a full chapter; 
but if you take him right he will read one verse. 
And after a while he will two verses on his own ac- 
count. And then he will read on a little more. And 
so he will go along, step by step. Get him to leave 
off tobacco, and then he will leave off something 
else. And when he gets agoing, shove him aloug, 
and keep him moving. He showed good mother- 
wit in the methods which he pursued in working for 
men. He took men on thesubject of religion as mer- 
chants and others take men in business. They do 
not come up to a man at any time and disclose their 
whole purpose at once. They study their times and 
plans. They frequently confer together as to the 
best way to approach a man, and gradually win him 
over, and carry him along with them. He said he 
dad studied men, to get at the best mode of dealing 
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with them, and had exercised his skill and judgment 
in reaching their convictions; and, when he had got 
them started on the right path, had kept them mov- 
ing along, and finally had brought them to Christ. 

So we went to Worcester, talking all the way ; and 
it was a good meeting to my soul. 

Now, what I have mentioned this fact for, is, that 
I may call your attention to the idea of taking one 
step atatime. I make these remarks for the bene- 
of those who are standing on the outskirts, as it were; 
who are looking at religion wistfully. I also make 
them for the benefit of those who labor among chil- 
dren. If we are to feed children, we must cut their 
food very small, and feed them a little at atime. It 
is not possible to go to men in the world ordinarily, 
especiqlly to those who are most necessitous, because 
least instructed in religion,—and cover the whole 
vast subject of a religious life at once, and expect 
them to understand it. 1 know there is an impress- 
ion that there comes from God a shock, and a sweep- 
ing and irresistible illumination and inspiration, by 
which the whole introduction of a man’s soul into 
the kingdom of grace is consummated in a moment. 
I do not say that there are not these flashes that light 
up the knowledge which they have accumulated in 
past times, and make it practical and vital. There 
are such instances. But I do say that ordinarily the 
grace of God does not sweep men in this imperative 
and irresistible way. There was only one day of 
Pentecost. After that had past, the Apostles had to 
go from house to house, to the river-side, and into 
the synagogues. The had to take one man here, and 
another man there; and they were glad if they had 
given to them one soulinacity. They worked little 
by little. 

Now, there are thousands of men whe will repel 
you from themif you go to them and undertake to 
impress upon them the whole duty of a religious life, 
and urge them immediately to give up their evil 
habits, and take Christ as their model. It is unwise 
to attempt to consummate the whole work in an 
hour. They will not be so caught, unless it is ina 
time of revival. Ordinarily, fish bite in every month 
of the year: and souls ought to be saved in every 
month, without regard to whether it is a time of re- 
vival or not. And if you go to men at such a time as 
this (and there are hundreds who are in a condition 
to be approached), though if you attempt to make 
them do everything at once you may fail of gaining 
them, yet they may be gained if you are wise and 
study them, and persuade them to do one thing first. 

But a man must not be left to suppose that because 
he has taken one step he has a right to camp down, 
and say, I am better than I was before, and I feel 
pretty safe. It must be understood that they have 
taken but one step toWard the final consummation. 
If that is keptin your mind and theirs, it is a wise 
and happy way of working with them,—getting them 
to do one thing at a time, and frequently u thing 
which is remote from religion. For example, a man 
may be addicted to some foolish as well as culpable 
course. He may be accustomed to indulge in very 
coarse and even obscene language in the shop. IT 
you undertake to talk to that man on the whole sub- 
ject of religion, he will be repelled from you; but if 
you go to him ina right spirit, and talk to him kindly, 
not in the presence of anybody else, and appeal to 
his conscience and ask, Is that course right, dear 
brother? Do you not know better? My friend, it is 
wrong; he will admit that is wrong. And if you 
say to him, “ Now will you not give me your band 
on one thing? Will you not quit that single bad 
habit? May you not as well begin now, as at any 
other time?” He will agree to that very likely. 
But he would not go much further than that at first. 
And if you show a kindly interest in him, and, after 
a day or two, or a week, you say to him, How are 
you getting on? Are you overcoming that thing!“ 
and you encourage him. (If he is succeeding, encour- 
age him; and if he is not, encourage him,—stand by 
him anyhow); if you follow him up in that matter, 
and get him to take that one step, he will then be 
prepared to take another. And then you will say to 
him, perhaps, You are not going to stop in that one 
thing. You have another habit that you ought to 
break off. You are a swearing man; and you know 
that swearing is foolish in you. You know that it is 
vulgar. You know that it is wicked. You know 
that it cannot be defended on any ground. You 
know that you will be more a gentleman, a better 
father, a better husband, and c better man, every- 
way, if you quit that pernicious habit. And why 
not take that step? You have succeeded in taking 
one.” And he will say, By the help of God, I will 
not swear again from this time out.“ 

Now watch him, and take an interest in him, and 
he will succeed in that. And in the course of a week, 
say to him, You have taken two brave steps; why 
not now clean yourself. You know that you are in 
the habit of going and drinking that nasty beer. 
Why not give thatup? Why not spend your money 
for something that will do you good? Why not for- 
sake your bad companions, and seek other and bet- 
ter ones? It would be altogether for your advan- 
tage. Come, break off all these things.” And he 
will. 


Now, when a man has quit telling obscene stories, 
and using explosive interjections, and drinking; 
when aman has taken a few steps like these, he is 
beginning to get some moral momentum. And you 
should go to him and say, “ You are not far from the 
kingdom of God: but if you stop where you are, 
all that you have done will do you but little good. 
You have gone so far in this good work, but it is not 
completed; and you have always thought that be- 
fore you died you would get religion. Why not get 
itnow? Why not consummate this work without 
further delay? You have begun to go forward and 
seek in earnest, the forgiveness of your sins and the 
enjoyment of a Christian life: Why not go on to the 
end! 

There are a great many men who can be led along 
in that gradual way. They understand that. You 
give them something practical to do; you give them 
something to fix their minds upon, and they will 
come little by little up to that pointat which you 
can explain to them the idea of consecration to 
Christ, of joining the Lord’s party, and taking him as 


their chief Leader. And men by these gradual steps 
may be led toward religion in such a way that, 

though they may have the benefit of very little re- 

ligious instruction, they will be prepared to be still 

led on by you, and brought into the very kingdom 

of Christ. The moment you get a man's disposition 

changed so that his face is set the other way, you 

have him ina position in which you can lead him 

into the Christian faith—and that without any great 

effort on your part. 

Aside from this direction to those that are work- 
ing for others, a word may be said perhaps to those 
who would fain correct theirown sins and vices. 
There area great many persons here, I doubt not, 
who, if they would leave off some single sin, would 
become free. There are men who are standing on 
the edge of the kingdom of God; they are living 
wistfully ; they are longing for something higher and 
better, and they know that there is, perhaps, such 
and such a wicked tendency that holds them back, 
such and such a cord of vice that binds them; and 
they know very well thatif they would take one 
step it would set them free. There are many men 
whom certain single steps would set free, emanci- 
Dating their souls. Many of you disguise the diffi- 
culty from yourselves. Many of you suppose that it 
is a doctrinal difficulty. No. The heart is never 
held back by doctrinal difficulties. Where a man 
does not come out into open and professed Christian 
life, the reason is that there is some easily besetting 
sin, some binding habit, in one direction or another, 
that holds him. And with him the practical question 
is not so much the question, Will you accept the 
truth and profess your faith? It is, Will you 
give up at that particular point? And at one single 
point the whole battle is concentrated. Sometimes 
a man’s whole opposition to the Christian life re- 
sides in his vanity, which is being mortified, or pu- 
pered and flattered. And if there could be arenova- 
tion at that point, there would be renovation through 
his whole nature. 

When the Prussians besieged Strasbourg, the city 
was easy enough to take, except that it was command- 
ed by the citadel. And the whole power of the besieg- 
ing army had to be concentrated on the citadel, in 
order to make a breach there. But the moment the 
stronghold of a city is stormed, the victory is gained. 
The whole city has to come down when the defend- 
ing fortis down, 

Now, almost every person puts his life into one 
faculty, and that is his forte. In one, it is pride; in 
another, it is vanity; in another, it is an inordinate 
love of money ; in another, it is some feud or hatred ; 
in another, it is some social trouble. Itissome bind- 
ing thing at one point or another. It is seldom that 
a man is opposed to Christ at every point in his na- 
ture. Itis generally in one single faculty that his 
opposition to the Saviour manifests itself. And if a 
man is persuaded to give up that single point, he is a 
converted man. 

There are men that you will find who have long 
sat under the preaching of the Gospel, to whom the 
truth has been made plain, and whose objections of 
the theoretic character have all been taken away, 
and it would seem as though they were in sucha 
state that they would come right forward aftera 
week or two; you see that they do not come; and 
you begin to press them with motives. They are 
more deeply impressed; and then you say, I know 
that they cannot hold out a great while.“ Yet they 
do hold out. 

You have seen that in transplanting trees, (or if 
you have not, I have), a tree looks as though it would 
come easy. And you cut around and sever all the 
roots near the surface, not doubting that it will 
come. But it does not come. It will rock clear over 
one way, and clear over the other way, and yet when 
you take hold and pull, nothing comes. And you 
dig deeper, saying, There might be a root a little 
further down; and then you try it again. It seems 
as though it must come, it is so limber and pliant, 
like those people who are always saying Tes, yes, 
ves. But it does not stir; and it will not till you 
get a pickaxe and dig the dirt away, and cut clear 
under and divide those secret roots which run 
straight down into the earth and hide themselves. 

There are, where men are held back from Chris- 
tian life in the way that I have described, concealed 
roots, as it were, somewhere, which must be severed 
before they can be set free. In pride, in willfulness, 
in some little outwork of human nature, in some 
central place in the human soul, is concentrated re- 
sistance to a supreme consecration to a real, open, 
out-and-out Christian life. And when you can ran- 
sack these places, and drive men out of them; when 
you can cut the hidden roots bind them, you 
have conquered, and they are y brought into 
the kingdom of God. 

Now, there are many men, I think, who are bound 
in this way. Their conscience tempts them. They 
wake up mornings with a load on their mind; they 
go home Sundays feeling burdened; they go on for 
months and months, and sometimes for years and 
years without relief; and they will go on so, down to 
the grave, ifin some way or other they cannot be 
set loose. And oftentimes it is but a single thing 
that requires to be changed in order to set these men 
off and give them momentum in a true Christian 
course. 

Are there not persons here to-night, who, if they 
should follow out their judgment and conscience in 
certain directions of which they are themselves 
aware, would be morally sure of conversion? I am 
certain that there are such. I am certain that there 
are many who stand not far from the kingdom of 
God. And it may be that a hand’s breath only sepa- 
rates them. But it will separate them toall eternity, 
and will be final and fatal, if it is removed. Itis 
not difficult of removal, and yet it has stood, and it 
stands. 

There are young men who are all right except that 
they are indulging in small dishonesties. They have 
done wrong; and they know that if they become 
Christians they must make reparation And that idea 
of making reparation goes against their shame and 
against their pride; and they say, “I never will do 
it as long as the sun stands and shines.” Their con- 


science tells them, You must repent of this wrong, 


and forsake it: but they are not willing to take that 
step. There are some persons who are drinking; not 
a great deal, but enough to destroy them if they 
keep it up; enough to blunt their sensibilities; 
enough to keep up animal excitement in their con- 
stitutions. And they knew that they ought not to do 
it. They defend themselves, sometimes, by denying 
that they drink, or by making apologies or excuses. 
But there is that latent appetite, *‘ The flesh lusteth 
against the spirit, and the spirit against the flesh. 
And the victory is sometimes against the flesh, and 
sometimes against the spirit. 

Sometimes persons know that they have done 
wrong toa neighbor, and will not send an apology 
to that neighbor, and will not go and be reconciled 
to him. They treat with contempt that passage 
which says, First be reconciled to thy brother, and 
then go and offer thy gift.“ No, they will not. And 
that is the point in which they must change if they 
are going to be converted, and are going to become 
Christians. Till then they will never get over the 
sand-bar which prevents their advancement, but 
will stick fastuponit. Until they get grace, until 
they get moral courage, until they get self-control 
enough to do that thing, they will not go forward. 

We are very sinfulin a thousand things; but as 
a general fact men who have not entered upon a 
Christian course, or are not attempting to do it, 
stick on one or two things. 

When a ship is coming into NewYork harbor, and 
is running ashore, it does not run on all the shore, 
but only on a piece of it about as large as the bow of 
theship. And when men lie off the kingdom of God, 
and get stranded, and do not come in, it is not be- 
cause they are sprawled on all the faults that human 
nature commita. It is generally because they are 
held back by some little thing so small that when 
they have got beyond it, and look back upon it, they 
are ashamed thatsuch a little thing should have 
kept them back. When they break out into liberty, 
and feel how blessed itis to be enfranchised; and 
know what it is to be sons of light, they look back 
and are ashamed. And they cannot believe it of 
themselves. 

Are there not men here whorfone brief step would 
land in the kingdom of God? To you I come, not as 
your master, not as lording it over you, but as your 
brother, and ask you, Is it good sense? Are you 
doing well by yourself? Are you doing well by your 
family? Are you doing well by your fellow men? 
Are you doing well by your judge? Are you dealing 
honestly by Him who loved you, and gave himself 
for you? 


Public Opinion. 


(From The Examiner and Chronicle. } 


HE Latest Beecnerism.—One of our secular 
exchanges says: 

Wo have received another healthy shook from the Beecher 
battery in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. As will be seen by 
what follows, Henry Ward's mantle of charity will cover as 
many as ever, which includes all there are or will be. In 
his remarks before preaching, last Sunday, he said: 

“ Tam often asked whether I will baptize persons who are 
not communicants of any church, or those whose minds are 
not settled to any particular belief; my reply is, in the name 
of the Lord, yes, I will baptize anybody who wants to be 
baptized, and can give reasonable evidence of wishing to 
live a Christian life. If they are Roman Catholics, let them 
come; if they are in the Episcopal Church, and do not wish 
to disturb their rector, let them come here ; if their parents 
have been Baptists, and they wish to be baptized as their 
fathers and mothers were, I will so baptize them, for baptism 
is but a mere sign and emblem, and if anybody wants a sign 
or emblem that he intends to live a Christian life I will help 
him to that sign. I will baptize a man fifty times ff he wishes 
it. The idea that a man can only be baptized once is an old 
Roman notion that ought to have been exploded long ago. 
If, therefore, there are any persons who feel that a load will 
be lifted from them by baptism, they have only to commu- 
nicate this wish to me, and they shall be baptized with the 
other communicants of the church. I immerse them, not be- 
cause I think that immersion is the best form, but because 
I think it better that a man should be on the best terms with 
his conscience than with ordinances which are only an out- 
side show.” 

A healthy shock! indeed. Well, itis shocking; 
and to certain constitutions may prove healthful. It 
ought, certainly, to lift up the hands which hang 
down and strengthen the feeble knees, to see what 
is becoming of the Lord's ordinances under the 
manipulation of a miscalled charity—a love which is 
so “cumbered with much serving as to forget that 
Paul wrote of its far-away prototype, “ Charity re- 
joiceth in the truth.” The Lord’s Supper has already 
been degraded, in the estimation of many, to the 
level ofan ordinary meal, to which they invite whom 
they please, and which is symbolical mainly of hos- 
pitality. Now baptism is taken in hand; and bap- 
tism is sooner or later taken in hand, we have no- 
tioed, whenever unscriptural notions respecting the 
Lord’s Supper have been imbibed. 

Mr. Beecher is a marvellous question-answerer. 
He reminds us of a clergyman of our denomination 
who, when about to preach in a church which makes 
use of the gown and bands, was asked by a fidgety 
elder whether he had any objection to assume the 
clerical vestments. His charity rose to the height of 
the occasion, and prompted the reply: “Not the 
slightest. Fu preach tn my shirt-sleeves if you want 
to have me.” Thus Mr. Beecher, when asked 
“ whether he will baptize persons who are not com- 
municants of any church“ (a singular question, by 
the way, since persons not communicants have been 
the ordinary subjects of baptism), answers: Yes, and 
communicants as well—“ anybody who wants to be 
baptized, and can give reasonable evidence of wiah- 
ing to livea Christian lite; in any way that any- 
body pleases, and just as often as any body pleases. 

Mr. Beecher prefaces his declaration 
bapt®m by the singular expression; My reply is, 
in the name of the Lord, eto.“ Does he mean that 
he is divinely inspiréd to supersede the teachings 
of Scripture respecting the nature, subjects, sym- 
bolism, and relation of baptiam ‘If not, i he pre- 
pared to substantiate the fact that he replies “ in the 
name of the Lord’’ by reference to the! written 
Word? This question has an interest for others be- 


tomed to regard something more than wishing 
and “intending” to live a Christian life as pre- 
requisite to this ordinance. Others besides Baptists, 
believing that Baptisin symbolizes a great spiritual 
change which occurs once in a man’s life-time, main- 
tain the idea that a man can be only baptized once. 
Others besides Baptists, will probably ‘question 
whether baptizing anybody who wants “a sign or 
emblem that he intends to live a Christian life” will 
have any very decided tendency to confirm that in- 
tention—especially in view of the fact that Mr. 
Beecher stands ready to help him toa sign of his 
good intentions fifty times, if he wants it. Doubt- 
less some persons, superstitiously attaching a mys- 
terious efficacy to the baptismal rite, may desire 
Mr. Beecher's repeated help—like the profligate 
Westerner who applied to his Campbellite pastor for 
the regenerating influences of baptism after each 
lapse from virtue, until the question was mooted 
in the community whether it wouldn’t bea good 
plan to keep the old fellow in soak all the time. 
Such repetitions of the ordinance of baptism as Mr. 
Beecher advocates are fitted to bring the ordinance 
into contempt, and must tend ultimately to its 
abandonment. Meanwhile Mr. Beecher’s avowed 
willingness to rebaptize the communicants of the 
other churches, and his invitation to Romanists, 
Episcopalians; and Baptists (does he include Con- 
gregationaliats as well ?) to come to him for this pur- 
pose, strikes us as more likely, if it be very widely 
acted upon, to sunder than to strengthen those 
bends of love in which Mr. Beecher’s ordinarily 
clear and vigorous intelleet seems to have been en- 
tangled when he avowed himself an Anabaptist. 


From the Christian Intelligencer, Reformed, N. V.] 
PREACHING FOR THE TIMES. 


f Serer are many minds that so superficially 
view the moral relations and necessities of the 
race, that the Lyceum in their opinion would best 
supply all moral needs. Such are the current views 
of sin, moral responsibility, need, and office of 
Christ, the future state, etc., among a large class, 
that a code of ethics, and a certain amount of argu- 
ment and persuasion, will make man all he can be 
made. Hence the excess of declamation in behalf 
of the practical, The ministers who take their sub- 
jects from passing history, are called the live men. 
To preach sermons on business or political fluctua- 
tions, and who deal in satire and smart sayings, who 
read essays on questions pressing society and the 
State, or learned discussions upon historical or 
physical analogies are all commended as offering the 
proper substance and method of preaching. 

Has the Church for eighteen hundred years been 
in error, and only now have wise men risen to teach 
her teachers as to duty? Is the gospel the authority 
and standard, and is the constant practice of the 
Church a valid precedent? When one reads such 
articles as this under consideration he cannot help 
recalling the very valuable experience of such men 
as Chalmers, who before such writers or critics of 
the pulpit were born, was testing the very sys- 
tems they suggest, and demonstrating their 
ness. The world requires more than morals’ to 
procure “life and immortality.” If anything has 
been thoroughly proved, it is that the truth of God 
affecting the hearts of men can only be relied on to 
give rectitude to life. Those preachers who have 
the most conspicuous places in history as successful 
in bringing men to “ repentance toward God,” and 
whose churches show the best and most permanept 
record, have been those who in preaching had the 
most of the Bible in their sermons, and the least of 
“worldly wisdom.“ The modern pulpit needs ho 
vindication for adhering to the simple exposition of 
God's word. It has the judgment of Christ and of 
eighteen Christian centuries to sustain it. To aim 
to reach the hearts and consciences of men, by the 
truths of the Bible, and under the power of the 
Holy Ghost, is the one great duty. As always, the 
heart of man isthe point of attack, and if this is 
won to righteousness the life will be what it should 
be. Merely to talk of the beauty of character or 
declaim against current evils, do not permanently 
affect men. Let every minister become familiar 
with Chalmer’s experience as to this. Let the rising 
ministry in particular be cautioned against yielding 
to the popular cry for smooth things,” or “ flatter- 
ing things, or independent thing.. The truth 
of God is the burden of true preaching, and if 
rightly presented, almost every sermon will contain 
applications of it to common relations of life so that 
we shall see men becoming better and living better. 
The “actual” sins are rebuked whenever God's 
truth is preached. And whether the writer in 
Scribner's Monthly knows it or not, “actual” sins 
have never been so scathingly rebuked as by evan- 
gelical preachers, often charged with being in *‘ bond- 
age. Let him sit for one year under any of our 
good Dutch or Presbyterian ministers, and even he 
may be pricked in heart and be glad to get into 
„bonds. In fact the bondage“ is among 
that class which is noted for fidelity to the times.“ 
It demands more moral heroism to keep in the re- 
gular current of the Church than to “ tickle’ the 
public with eccentric homilies on practical affairs. 
How popular any evangelical preacher at once be- 
comes if he only says something sharp about “ dea- 
cons,” “the catechism,” “ vinegar-faced saints,’’ 
“dry bones of doctrine, etc.! There is hardly a 
man whom the author of Bondage in the Pulpit’ 
refers to as in bondage, who would not immediately 
gain wide popularity did he profess to come out of 
a bondage, and now avow himself “liberal.”’ The 
most dependent men we have ever known, boast of 
independence—the most il-liberal boast of liberality. 


(From The Congregationalist, Boston.) 
PRESIDENT GRANT AND THE CIVIL SERVICE. 


was there a finer opportunity than 

that thus offered to the President to redeem 

the on great pledge with which he started out at 
the beginning of his iIncumbency; never a more 
glorious ocecasion for showing himself that friend of 
reform, and honesty, and economy, which he had 
promised to be. Had he sustained Secretary Cox. 


Baptiste—and a good many others-are avous- 


retused to accept his resignation, and insisted on his 
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remaining in the Interior, and thrown the whole 
weight of the administration in favor of that purifi- 
cation of the civil service which had been thus nobly 
begun, he might have proved himself to be really 
the great man and the fearless friend of the right, 
which good men took him to be when they thanked 
God for his election. ‘But it was not given to Ulysses 
8. Grant to be thus great. He tamely notified Mr. 
Cox that his resignation would be accepted, and 
simply asked permission to say that he highly ap- 
preciated the zeal and ability he had shown in the 
discharge of his official duties. 
In the plain English of the common people, the 
„President has backed down and caved in.“ He 
has been wheedled, or scared, or worn out, by that 
herd of unscrupulous and unprincipled politicians 
which afflicts and curses the Republican party at 
the present time, because it is in power. It is a 


man and of John Bull has steadily increased during 
the past three years, while the Record has been 
equally losing ground for the same period. 

—The paternity of that brilliantly satirical, 
semi-political brochure, Ginz’s Baby, lately reprinted 
in America, is now ascribed to Mr. Edward Jenkins, 
barrister—an unsuccessful candidate at the last gen- 
eral English election. 

—A London publisher, whose name is not given, 
is said to have offered £10,000 for the exclusive right 
of publishing the new English revision of the Bible 
now in preparation. 

—W. W. Story, if we may credit the Academy, 
is busily employed in completing a history of the 
Castle of St. Angelo in Rome. 


ART NOTES. 
R. PRANG, of Boston, the American pioneer 


mournful failure. | 

The real question which such an event puts to the 
American, people is whether they are prepared to 
indorse that political profligacy which has thus de- 
prived them of the service of an honest man who 
was hard at work for their best interests. If the 
good men of the land will not sustain such an official 
as Secretary Cox has proved himself to be, in such a 
labor as he had undertaken, how long can our na- 
tion expect to survive! They ought to take him 
and make him the next President, and bid him go 
on to the glorious end, in his retorming mission. 


Literature and Art. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


1 has seized the occasion afforded by 
the publication of a collected edition of his 
works to set forth in a general preface the main 
purport of his literary career. Coningsby, Sybil, 
and Tancred, we are told, form a real trilogy. 
The derivation and character of political parties, 
the condition of the people which had been the con- 
sequence of them, the duties of the Church as a 
main remedial element in our present state, were 
the principal topics which I intended to treat,’’— 
the gist of the three novels being an attempt to 
change the old Whig oligarchy into “a generous 
aristocracy round a real throne, and to invigorate 
the Church by the “revival of Convocation on a 
wide basis, and not as has been since done in the 
shape of a priestly section.“ Henrietta Temple 
and Venetia are vaguely said to be “not poli- 
tical works,but commemorating feelings more 
enduring than public honors.” Contarini Fleming 
fell still-born, but had the unsolicited com- 
mendations of Goethe, Heine, and Beckford. 
Vivian Grey is “essentially. a puerile work.“ 
Of the object of Lothair, Disraeli evasively says 
“Its purport to the writer seems clear enough, and 
intimates somewhat ungrammatically that: As the 
volumes have been more extensively read, both by 
the people of the United Kingdom and the United 
States, than any work that has appeared for the last 
half century, I will even venture to assume that 
they [the books 7] are of the same opinion as my- 
Self. The London Daily News, in a slashing re- 
view, Halls attention to the dubious significance of 
the subject nominative of the last verb in the pre- 
ceding quotation, and makes this snappish com- 
ment on the whole assertion : 


One interesting fact comes out from this statement. Mr. 
Tupper and his Proverbial Philosophy have been pushed from 
their eminence. Mr. Disraeli and Lothair succeed them. 
Thus these writers and productions stand first and second 
in rank of saleable literary commodities during the half 
century. In this strange fact we have what Dr. Newman 
would call a note of the time. It is the age of Disraeli and 


of Tupper. 

—The grave of Wordsworth, in the churchyard 
of Grasmere, lies between a yew-tree of his own 
planting and an aged thorn. The railing erected at 
the spot, while inclosing the graves of the poet and 
his wife, left the graves of their three infant children 
unprotected, so that visitors might frequently be 
seen treading upon the latter while looking at the 
last resting place of the parents. The railing is now 
about to be extended, so as to inclose the graves of 
the children. 


— The Free Methodist, a weekly journal devoted 
to the interests of the denomination whose name it 
bears, has just made its appearance n this city. It 
is edited by Mr. Joseph Mackey, who Was appointed 
to the office at the last session of the General Con- 
ference. The first number is printed on sightly 
paper, and a brief glance at its contents leads us to 
infer that ite conduct is in wise and able hands. 


— A grant of £1,000 has been made by the En- 
glish Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
as a remuneration to writers who may provide 
such literature as will counteract the infidel teach- 
ing and publications now prevalent.”’ 


— The London correspondent of the American 
Bookseller's Guide, remarking upon the blunder of 
recent English Reviews in taking Mark Twain's In- 
nocents Abroad as a serious book, cifes a similar 
incident in the past: Of these was that critic, also 
‘a reader’ to a London publishing house, who re- 
turned a MS. to a New York author, with the in- 
dorsement that the work was not without its merits, 
but that the English public would be unable to pe- 
ruse what was disfigured with the uncorrected er®ors 
of a wigwam printing house’—which I do not say 
was the first effort of Artemus Ward, but may have 
been that.”’ 


—The comparative weekly circulation of the 
various English Church papers can be readily deter- 
mined from the returus of the Stamp Office. From 
that source we learn that the weekly average of the 
Guardian is 5,137 ; of the Record (ultra Low Church], 
2,411; of John Bull [very High Church], 1,082; of the 
English Churchman, 1,019; of the Church Review, 
673. The stamped circulation of the English Church- 


in chromolithography is still busy supplying 
the demand, which his enterprise has done so much 
to create. Among his latest publications are The 
Seasons after four exquisite little landscapes by 
James Hart. The reproduction of landscape is 
one of the most difficult tasks in color-printing as 
witness the many very crude performances in that 
line which abound in the shop windows. Even 
when executed in the best manner a landscape 
must have a certain breadth of color and distinct 
grouping of detail, to appear well asa chromo, Thus 
in the Series just mentioned the Winter is best, 
although the original painting is no better than its 
companions. The true sphereof chromo-lithography, 
in its present stage of development is genre and 
“still-life,” of which we notice two specimens— 
namely, Maiden’s Prayer and Three Tom Boys, 
both after paintings of J. G. Brown. The last of 
these pleases us best. It represents three girls 
romping in aswing and the life and spirit of the 
original painting are reproduced with great fidelity 
und success. The tree-trunks and “sketchy” back 
ground of grass and foilage form a favorable ex- 
ample of what can be done in the way of landscape. 
It may not be Mr. Prang’s fault that the Maiden’s 
Prayer does not imgress us as picturing a devotional 
mood on the part of the maiden. No doubt thechromo 
is a very perfect copy of the original, which, by the 
way, we have never seen. Itis certainly pleasing 
and rich in color, delicate in execution and design. 
Mr. Knoedlers’s (Goupil’s) is at present the most 
attractive of the picture galleries, he being the first 
to open his full importations for exhibition. Those 
who believe in home institutions to such an extent 
that they cannot enjoy a collection of foreign paint- 
ings had better keep away from Knoedler’s, for his 
speciality is not American art, although specimens 
thereof are always to be found upon his walls. Mr. 
Richards, for instance, exhibits one of his studies on 
the New Jersey Coast. He has for some years de- 
voted himself to this class of subjects, and has now 
attained a skill in painting them which places him 
among the very first of our marine painters. In 
fact there is only one other American whose power, 
in this respect, exceeds his, and that only in certain 
directions. 
Mr. Heade’s large view of the Mountains in 
Jamaica occupies the place of honor at the end of 
the gallery. We cannot say that it excites our ad- 
miration, although it is possibly quite true to the 
scenery of the island. While possessing great 
patience and manual skill, Mr. Heade somehow fails 
to infuse an out-of-door spirit into his compositions, 
and thus his picturts are lacking in a very important 
element of success. 
Broughton’s work can always bear comparison 
with the best pictures from abroad. His French 
Peasants, now on exhibition, is a fair example of 
his style, though it is not so good as some which he 
has sent home from his foreign studio. 
Patriotism has led us to devote so much space to 
home art that we can only mention the foreigners 
very briefly. Ad. Schreyer is represented by two 
large pictures, one of which is at present in the 
window fronting Twenty-second street. The other, 
and most pleasing of the two, is in the gallery, and 
is well worthy of a careful examination. The har- 
monious management of brilliant yet subdued color, 
isin a high degree admirable. The Haymakers, by 
Knaus, is a very fine specimen of the Dusseldorf 
school, and the perfect drawing and pose of the 
figures is especially noteworthy. A female figure 
seated by a window, and managed something after 
Rembrandt's style, is painted by C. Bischop. The 
effect of light and shade is peculiar and striking. 
Toulemouche is, perhaps, at the head of that 
French school, which delights in elegantly furnished 
interiors, peopled by beautiful and fashionable 
young women. We have here a pretty brunette 
reading, evidently surrepetitiously, from the Code 
Civile du Marriage. The smile on her face may in- 
dicate that she is reading the passage in reference to 
obedience. The painting of the drapery, upholstry, 
etc., is simply perfect. Rosa Bonheur paints sheep 


us well as ever, judging from a picture just from her 


easel. The scene is a bleak moorland overlooking 
the ocean, and the wind is tearing across it, blowing 
the long wool of the sheep about with a fury which 
compels them to turn their backs to its force. 

We have no space to comment upon the 

by Boutibonne, Bougereau, Zamacols, Achille Zo, 
Jourdeans, Diaz and a dozen others. 

Mr. Snedecor will shortly open his gallery with a 
number of new pictures by American and foreign 
artists. 

The Winter Exhibition of the National Academy 
of Design is to open on the 224 of November. Itis 
understood, as usual, that the principal feature will 
be in the department of water colors. 


THE OCTOBER QUARTERLIES. 


HE North American Review for October is 
somewhat unequal in its contents. It leads off 

with “British Neutrality during the Civil War“ 
a theme gaining a momentary fresh value, from the 
new programme for the Republican party which 
General Butler has recently proclaimed as the only 
practical mode of escape from political dissolution. 


President Woolsey’s article is based upon Professor 


Montague Bernard's Historical Account, and the 
general inference which the casual reader is likely 
to draw from its perusal is that there is nothing in 
the action of England which would justify the 
United States in making the non-satisfaction of the 
Alabama claims a casus belli. The next paper is by 
Chauncey Wright, and consists of a mercilessly dry 
and innutritious review of Wallace's Contributions 
to the Theory of Natural Selection. Still more arid 
and purposelessly, where it is not trite and common- 
place, is the succeeding paper upon “ The Method 
of History,. The fourth article, in which Mr. 
Bradford discusses “ Congressional Reform” is 
an exceedingly well-put argument in favor of such 
a remodelling of the traditional machigery at Wash- 
ington, as would enable each cabinet officer to exert 
a direct influence upon legislation, with the coinci- 
dent result of greater executive responsibility. The 
scheme implies the personal presence of the various 
Secretaries in Congress, and resembles the English 
system, save in this, that if the measures of a par- 
ticular Secretary met with the invariable disapproval 
of the two houses, he could resign without affecting 
his colleagues. Or again, he could await the succeed- 
ing congressional election asa final verdict of the 
country upon his position. Mr. Bradford illustrates 
his plan with much minuteness; and in theory at least, 
it appears to hold its own against every conjectural 
embarrassment. Regarding the constitutional ob- 
jections, the writer points out that there is nothing 
averse to the reform in any of the rules and orders 
of the two houses. The system now operative, by 
which all communications from the Executive and 
the Cabinet are made in writing, grew out of a desire 
on the part of members to have reports and messages 
in that form which would admit of more careful 
consideration. That this rule was not always ad- 
hered to appears from the following items: Tues- 
day, July 21, 1870. Ordered, That the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs attend the Senate to-morrow and 
bring with him such papers as are requisite,” etc. 
With which request the Secretary complied; and 
again on Saturday, August 22d: The President of 
the United States came into the Senate Chamber, 
attended by General Knox, and laid before the Sen- 
ate the following statement of facts. Mr. Edward 
Brook's paper upon English Aristocracy and Eng- 
lish Labor’’ draws its inspiration from what the 
writer calls a remark which is attributed to Mr. 
Disrueli,“ viz., that the population of England is 
made up of two nations. This “ remark,” if we are 
not mistaken, was simply an entire novel,—the fam- 
ous Sibyl, whose secondary title was—precisely— 
The Two Nations. These two nations, argues Mr. 
Brooks, do in reality have a demonstrable existence 
—traceable back historically to the conquering Nor- 
man class, and the conquered Saxon people; and 
visible to-day, in the great aristocratic families on 
the one hand, and in the pauper laborers of country 
and city on the other. Atthe first blush this would 
seem to be the sensational theory of a clever maga- 
zinist, but our writer brings forward a cloud of un- 
willing witnesses to prove his position. Sir Wiiliam’s 
dictum that Magna Charta gave free enjoymentof 
life, liberty and prosperity to every individual 
of the nation—unforfeitable save by the law 
of the land, especially arouses Mr. Brook’s in- 
dignation. “ At the moment alluded to,” he 
tells us, seven-tenths of the people were by the 
laws of land, absolute slaves, gaining just as much 
by the great charter in 1215, as our negro slaves on 
Southern plantations or elsewhere did by the De- 
claration of Independence in 1776. This sweeping 
statement is stoutly fortified by numerous quota- 
tions from the English statute books. A most inte- 
resting portion of the article—which, indeed, is sin- 
gularly able and convincing from the first to the 
last sentence—is that devoted to the origin and 
working of the English poor-laws. It is shown that 
at the period when the old villainage was falling 
into decay, the pauper legislation of the Tudors 
was devised as the most feaaible system for preserv- 
ing the relation of lord and serf, in a form more 
akin to modern institutions; and ft is also shown 
that from Elizabeth to Victoria the whole tendency 
of the aristocracy, in its law-making for the lower 
class; has been uniformally governed by feudal tra- 
ditions. The consequences of this protracted policy 
upon the vast mass of British population, as care- 
fully analysed by Mr. Brooks, very clearly indicate 
the reason that the English poor-law problem 
is not only the most perplexing, but also the moat 
hopeless question of the times. “ Pierre Bayle,” 
“France under the Second Empire,“ and Theo- 
dore Mommsen,“ the three concluding articles of 
the Review, all sterling papers, full of fresh 
thought, and thoroughly original in treatment. Mr. 
Homan’s article upon the Second Empire is espec- 
ially excellent, and we regret that the space at 
our command precludes us from speaking of it more 
at large. The Critical Notices for this quarter 
are few but good. 


The Bibliotheca Sacra opens with an article on 
the “Significance of the Jewish Sacrifices.” It 
avows itself simply a representation of the views of 
Buhr; and discusses its subject nominally from an 
exegetical stand-point, but it seems to us under a 
dogmatic bias,—presenting no special novelty either 
in reasoning or conclusions. The Foreign Element 
in Hebrew History, collects in a very interesting 
way, instances of honorable prominence given to for- 
eigners in the Scriptural records, from the time of 
Moses to that of Paul; and happily applies the general 
principle thence inferred to our national circumstan- 
ces. Rev. W. H. Ward contributes a highly scholarly 
discussion of the famous Moabite stone, The inscrip- 
tion itself is given, transcribed into the Hebrew char- 
acter from the antique Phoenician of the original ; to- 
gether with Mr. Ward's translations and a minute 
exegetical commentary. This is followed by an elab- 
orate discussion of the relation of the monument to 
Biblical history, the linguistic peculiarities of its lan- 
guage, and the forms of the letters. Eschatologi- 
cal Studies,” Theories of the Resurrection,” are in- 


teresting papers; the first showing that many views | portion 


held by the Protestant Church respecting the resur- 
rection of the body are unscriptural, being largely 


tinctured with untenable Platonic doctrines; the 
second presenting various fantastic opinions which 
have prevailed on the subject since the founda- 
tion of Christianity. The impression made by a 
perusal of them is that learning is wasted on any 
attempt to discover that which God has not revealed. 
The next article, “ Dr. Forbes on Romans5; 12-21.“ 
is laboriously exegetical, and sets forth some of the 
results of the theory of “ parallelism,” as applied to 
the New Testament. It touches mainly upon a point 
of difference between Dr. Forbes and Dr. Hodge, 
viz.: whether Paul intended,in the passage refer- 
red to, to include sanctification,—righteousness im- 
parted,—or only justification,—righteousness imputed. 
Revelation and Inspiration,” admirably presents 
the unity of the two dispensations, shows that 
Christ was the legitimate culmination of the Old 
Testament theology, and that the Gospel stood 
on the platform of the Mosaic religion. The wri- 
ter of “The Silence of Women in the Church- 
es, maintains himself against the incoming tide 
by the following considerations: 1. That Paul's 
prohibition was intended as shown by the context, 
to be universal and perpetual. 2. That it applies to 
all mixed assemblies of a church. 3. That none of 
the true prophetesses mentioned in Scripture exer- 
cised their powers in public. 4. That the subordin- 
ation of women is founded in the priority of man’scre- 
ation and of woman’s sin. ‘Many of the modern the- 
ories are fairly met in this article, but a single weak 
point invalidates the whole position, since the wri- 
ter admits near the close, that in weak churches,“ 
where but few men attend the public services, and 
“in the teaching of the ignorant negro and heathen” 
the rules of propriety” give way. Once admit that 
the subject comes under the rule of propriety and 
expediency, and the change of manners and customs 
opens the door to much that was forbidden by the 
apostle. “The Diaconatean office,” presents cogent 
reasons for holding the administration of church 
affairs in more than nominal respect. 


The Baptist Quarterly contains Doctrine 
of the Suffering Christ,.“ which a pts to recon- 
cile the fact of the Saviour’s suffering with the doc- 
trines of the Trinity, of the Divinity and Incarna- 
tion of Christ; a process which necessitates distinc- 
tions too fine for popular, practical apprehension. 
The second article on Chinese Civilization,” after 
presenting some brief, historical outlines of political 
and social changes before the time of Christ, gives 
an interesting account of the examinations required 
of all candidates for public life, and the effect of the 
severe course of historical studies on the manage- 
ment of the government. “ Bible Chronology "’ will 
furnish those minds who are fond of dates and end- 
less genealogies, and laborious comparisons, with 
food for digestion for considerable time. The object 
of the writer is to show that some of Bunsen’s anti- 
Biblical assertions are drawn from inconclusive evi- 
dence. An Analysis of the Epistle to the Hebrews” 
strikes us as exceedingly well done; the arrange- 
ment is clear, the paraphrase of the original well in- 
dicates the relation of parts to the context and to 
thie whole, and the taain object of the book,—the su- 
superiority of the new covenant by reason of 
Christ—is kept constantly in view. “Church De- 
velopment,” presents a view of those questions of 
expedieny which concern the work and growth of 
a Christian Church. The writer takes the ground 
that development ceased when inspiration ceased, 
and that the multiplied ceremonies which have come 
down to us from the fifth century, are a perversion 
of apostolic usages. The purposes to be subserved 
by the union of Christians in a Church are well set 
forth and illustrated, and the suggestions as to 
method are worthy of careful attention. The 
Christian Priesthood” successfully shows wherein 
all true Christians are Priests, anti-types with Christ 
of the Levitical priesthood, having offices similar in 
spirit, though different in form. 


—The Christian Quarterly has a paper upon 
“Confirmation” which attacks robustly but un- 
equally, the position of Anglicans, Lutherans, and 
Roman Catholics, with reference to the imposition 
of hands and the invocation of a Divine blessing 
upon the candidate in ceremonial confirmation. 
“ The Spirit of the Nineteenth Century and Creeds“ 
is the theme of a rambling and rather loud article, 
the pith of which lies in the very vague general- 
ization that it becomes every follower of Christ to 
stand up for the Bible alone.” “In the Human 
Spirit and the Animal Soul.,“ a contributor finds that 
the gulf between man and beast is impassible, inas- 
much as to the former belongs the following exclu- 
sively human powers and faculties: “1. Language. 
2. Man's religious nature. 3. Aptitude for arts and 
sciences. 4. Historical self-consciousness. 6. The, 
ethical nature conscience. Next come a very 
fresh and cheery paper upon Sidney Smith, an 
exegetical contribution upon Regeneration,’’ some- 
thing upon “ Prophetic Inspiration,” and an article 
on “ Naturalizm,” in which a recent paper upon 
The Perfection of Jesus, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clark, is handled with unusual ability, though its 
influence is weakened by its painfully disagreeable 
ad captandum style. 


—The Congregational Quarterly prints an ex- 
cellent paper by Dr. Post, of St. Louis, upon The 
Christian Use of Money,“ in which the duty of sys- 
tematic benevolence is luminously developed. “A 
Business Trait of the Pilgrims’ is a very happy 
study of the old Puritan spirit in worldly affairs 
with some just and highly opportune com parisons 
between the past and the present. From the un- 
published MSS. of Dr. Pliny B. Day we have a 
paper upon “ Ministerial Changes,“ the fault of 
which, in the opinion of the writer, is partly charge- 
able upon the clergy, while the results are held to 
be deeply injurious to the cause of Christ. An 
article upon the “Superiority of the Congregational 
Churches” claims that the system insures greater 
unity, purity, liberty and efficiency to the ‘churches 
practicing it, than is possible under a more eccle- 
siastical form of government. The remaining 
of this number is devoted to historical and 
statistical information of genuine value to the de- 


nomination of which it is the organ. 
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REPETITIOUS BAPTISM. 


HE Ezaminer and Chronicle mildly takes the 
pastor of the Plymouth Church to task for 
offering to re-baptize any whose consciences were 
ill at ease a former baptism. The arti- 
cle will be found in another column under the 
head of “ Public Opinion.” 

For our own part, we should never recommend 
a person to be baptized a second time. No infor- 
mality in the administration of baptism, whether 
in the mode or in the administration, invalidates 
the ordinance. If one has been sprinkled by a 
Roman piiest, or has received trine immersion at 
the hands of a Greek priest, and afterward be- 
comes Protestant, we should never counsel him to 
disown his former baptism. If his conscience was 
satisfied, ours certainly would be. 

But what if the conscience of the candidate was 
seriously disturbed? What harm is there in giv- 
ing it quiet by another baptism? Admit that it 
is nowhere commanded in holy Scripture, so 
neither is it any where forbidden, either expressly, 
or by just implication. If there is any good rea- 
son for refusing it, it must be found in the nature 
of the ordinance itself. But the Eraminer and 
Chronicle holds, with us, that baptism is but the 
outward sign of an inward cleansing. The act of 
washing is performed upon the body to signify the 
belief that the soul has been cleansed by the Holy 
Spirit. Now, there is no reason that we can think 
of why, if one desired it, he should not thus sig- 
nify the cleansing of the soul by the divine power 
once and again and often. We do not recommend 
it. But we see no reason in the ordinance itself, 
why, if any one wished it, he should not be bap- 
tized every time he partook of the Lord’s Supper. 

But,“ our brother may say, “baptism is the 
initiatory ordinance. It is the door by which one 
enters the visible Church.” It may be made so 
But even our Baptist brethren are by no means 
agreed that it must be, and was originally meant 
to be, the initiating rite. All open-communion Bap- 
tists, we believe, take Robert Hall’s ground, and 
deny that baptism must precede the fellowship of 
saints and the communion of the Lord’s Supper. 

But, admitting that baptism, besides its other 
significance, is properly and of divine intent the 
one only mode of entering the Church, there stil] 
does not appear to be any impropriety in repeating 
the act, if by it one shall receive spiritual refresh- 
ment. It cannot be said to throw contempt upon 
the first administration of it. At silver.weddings 
and golden weddings, it is often the practice of 
happy parties to renew their marriage ceremony. 
Did it ever enter the head of any of the ten children 
standing around, that the act implied a contempt 
of their parents’ first wedding? Is it not rather a 
recognition and honoring of it? The good sense 
of men is nearer right on this matter than ecclesi- 
astical scrupulosity. When a Protestant marries 
a Catholic, it is often the case that the ceremony 
is twice performed. But, does any one except a 
bigoted official suppose that one ceremony is a 
contempt of the other? Once marrying is enough. 
But, if the same parties took the whim into their 
head to have the ceremony repeated once a month, 
and came to the benignant editor of the Bzaminer 
and Chronicle, bearing an honorarium in his hand, 
would he not indalge them in such an inaocent 
pleasure? Devout Christians are wont to“ conse- 
crate themselves anew,” to “re-dedicate them- 
selves to the service of Christ,” to “enter into 
covenant with God again.” But do these acts im- 
ply the insincerity, or invalidity, of former acts of 
a like kind? 

These questions will perhaps not reach the 
case of those who stand upon hierarchical grounds 

in church matters. But Protestants do not be- 
— that ordinances are the peculiar channels 
of divine grace, and that only they can caus the 
special grace to be 2 who stand in a cer- 
tain historie sequence, and have 2 


power by reason of the priestly touch. Our argu- 
ment is not with those holding such views, but 
with those who believe that ordinances are only 
symbols, and that their influence in no wise de- 
pends upon the administration, but solely upon 
the faith and reason of the recipient. 

There are many persons whose consciences are 
not satisfied with the baptism administered in 
their infancy. They do not desire to change their 
church connections, or to go into a Baptist church. 
They do not wish to be drawn into public remark 
or controversy. They do not even say that their 
early baptism was invalid, or insufficient, but only 
that it fails to satisfy them. They would have 8 
load taken off, if, in a quiet manner, they might 
{| be again baptized. Does any one doubt what He 
would have done who said, “The Sabbath was 
made for man, not man for the Sabbath"? Would 
He not have said, ordinances were made for man, 
and not man for ordinances, and that they are to 
be so employed as to help and console the con- 
science, and not to bind and burden it ? 

If there is danger on the one side that liberality 


„in the construction of ordinances will lead to their 


neglect, there is even greater danger on the other 
hand that ordinances shall be confounded with 
moral qualities, the instrument with the end, and 
that men will not only become unconscious wor- 
shipers of an external rite, but will use it to bur- 
den weak consciences, thus making a despotic 
master of that which Christ meant to be only a 
tender nurse, a gentle servant. 


WOMEN IN BUSINESS. 


E recently attempted to show the baneful 
influence of a social sentiment which for- 

bids women to labar in the same fields with men. 
We declared the practical separation of the sexes 
in industrial pursuits to be one chief cause of the 
disqualification of young men for marriage, and 
took occasion to criticise indirectly the attitude of 
those women who hold themselves aloof from the 
work of the world, and from business contact with 
the rougher sex. Doubtless many who read that 


brief outline of a subject too voluminous to be 
but very partially unfolded in the pages of a 
weekly journal, asked, as did a woman loyal to her 
sex, in a note to the writer, “Is not this separa- 
tion of the sexes a fault of man’s?” and will agree 
with her in saying, Men do not usually like to be 
surrounded by women in their business relations ; 
itis a restraint they do not enjoy, although they 
need it for their marital salvation.” 


We admit that men are largely to blame for the 


very disadvantages which make business a moral 
and social sacrifice. But, like all victims of long 
established and injurious usages, they are far less 
culpable than if they were the deliberate invent- 
ors of the system. The present state of things 
has grown up imperceptibly, and with the consent 
of both men and women, and the evils which it 
involves are evils which can only be abolished by 
the help of both. Blame can be fairly accorded 
only to those who refuse to think, who will take 
no step toward reform which costs the abandon- 
ment of prejudices and the sacrifice of self-indul- 
gence. That most people are guilty of this sin of 
omission we are compelled to believe, 
low the example of our correspondent by arraign- 
ing, first of all, that sinful creature, man 


and we fol- 


The male human being does not like to have 


women around“ when he is at his business. The 
reasons, if he would fairly state them, are some of 
them creditable to him, and some of them—other- 
wise. 
type would be an unqualified hindrance “down 
town.” But this valid objection will disappear as 
soon as all women not predccupied with home 
cares resort to business asa regular occupation. 
There is no reason why women should not be as 
business-like as men of the same age and experi- 
ence. That they do not generally hold their own 
with men in our shops and manufactories, is owing 
to the false theory that self-respect is not a neces- 
sary condition, but rather a necessary consequence 
of marriage. This notion corrected, they would 
find it as womanly to excel in one “sphere” as in 
another, and become as efficient in doing real 
business as in chronicling small beer. 


Nine out of ten women of the existing 


Another temporary objection to the Presence of 


women in centers of labor, is the danger of flirta- 

tions. There is no denying that many a soft- 
hearted young man would lose his head for affairs 
if surrounded by “dear delightful creatures,”— 
such as most young women now are. We cannot 
reasonably expect John to add up his column cor- 
rectly, or Sally to be conscious of her customers 
only, if both have been reared in that unhappy 
ignorance which regards every new “ friend” asa 
magazine of irresistible charms, and every ani- 
mated look, word, or gesture as a sly dart of Cu- 
pid. The “boss” was half right who declared 
that he would not have “a mixed lot of hands, for 
tove-making and business didn’t agree.” So long 
as men and women peer at each other only through 
those loop-holes of existence which are absurdly 
called “ social intercourse,” and wear their best 
manners as they do their best clothes and Sunday 
religion, only on those formal occasions where the 
sexes meet to show off to each other, there will be 
great difficulty in preventing the manufacture of 
artificial affection. But when boys and girls are 
educated together, and equally trained for their 
work, and go together into the world of every day 
industry, they will know enough of themselves 
and each other to understand that love will best 
grow in a soil of common sense by all the 


cultivation which a faithful discharge of daily 
duties can give it. 

Having turned over these objections to the cor- 
recting influence of the system which we advo- 
cate, we come to others which are no wise worthy 
of any honorable man’s support. Men dislike the 
restraints of womanly presence. Itis a check up- 
on rudeness, vulgarity, and many forms of selfish- 
ness. It is a supplement and mentor of conscience. 
It is a standing challenge to do one’s manliest—an 
exigency which the slothful, the deceitful, the 
avaricious, deeply abhor. It is one of God's fore- 
ordained means for preventing those abuses which 
naturally grow out of masculine incompleteness. 
To object to these restraints is to object to the 
most favorable conditions for nobility of charac- 
ter, to cling to self-indulgency, to prefer license 
to self-control. Once let a youth be fairly started 
in the round of “masculine freedom ”—the pipe 
and “quid,” nauseating to all who are not like 
himself, steeped in tobacco; the frequent drink“ 
of ruinous goéod-fellowship; the empty court 
which he pays to the “ornaments of society ;” the 
hour at the club, where he sneers at said orna- 
ments, and listens to words which he would not 
have them hear; the late suppers, which often 
lead to familiarity with others’ sins—a stepping- 
stone to his own; let him be wedded to this life 
by a year or two of mild dissipation, and no won- 
der that he does not wish to be brought under the 
hourly observation of women. But no manly 
soul, who values purity in manners, speech, and 
life ; who is brave enough to speak to women with- 
out “compliment,” and to speak of them without 
contempt; who “honors the sex” so truly that 
he would not trifle with the weakest member of 
it, and loves mother and sister and wife too well 
to desire their exclusion from any advantage 
which he himself enjoys, will object to the advent 
of woman in the business arena, unless from the 
needless fear that she will be “ unsexed.” 

Against this stubborn old prejgdice it is useless 
to exclaim. It will only yield to the melting 
power of facts. But facts should have a fair 
chance to vindicate whatever may prove to be the 
true relations of men and women. We may trust 
much to the universal desire of women to appear 
loveable in masculine eyes. If, as we fondly (not 
conceitedly !) believe, they are made subject to 
vanity in a peculiar degree ; and if, in response to 
manly encouragement, they enter in and possess 
certain new fields of employment, and find them- 
selves mirrored as unlovely there, we may be sure 
that they will very quickly renounce their new 
“rights,” and exchange them for the old admira- 
tion. 

We say, therefore, to all honorable men who are 
troubled by fears of a general dewomanization 
(such an awful thing should have an atrocious 
name), since so much wonld certainly be gained 
and so little could possibly be lost, let there be a 
fair trial. Pay women honestly; urge them to 
make the most of themselves; help them to cross 
the threshold of business activities; honor them, 
as you honor each other, in proportien to their 
industry and integrity; and quit prating of any 
“sphere” for women narrower than the utmost 
range of their unfettered capacities. 


— — — — 


A LESSON FOR YOUNG MEN. 


WENTY-ONE years ago, an active, intelli- 

gent young man from Maine, with a natural 
genius for mechanics, and a thorough mastery of 
his trade, went to the printing establishment 
known in Cambridge, Mass., as the University 
Press,” and took engagement to run its engine. 
Last week, this man died, and not only from Cam- 
bridge and Boston, but from New York and other 
cities, came delegations of men representing print- 
ers and publishers, and literary men of world- 
wide renown, civic authorities from neighboring 
cities and towns, and hundreds of friends, of all 
ranks in life, to do honor to his memory. The 
stores along the route of the sad procession were 
closed, flags stood at half-mast upon the public 
buildings, and a solemn sorrow sat on the faces 
of all who participated in these final rites of 
respect to Albion K. P. Welch. 

Such honors from men are not necessarily things 
to be sought after or to be proud of. But in this case 
they were indicative of a sincere and wide-spread 
regret that a man so useful and so helpful in the 
community had departed. The young engineer 
had labored faithfully, watched carefully the work- 
ing, not only of his own machine but of the 
presses and various appliances with which the art 
of printing is carried on; he studied constantly, 
and learned more and more of every process of 
book-making; he became interested in the con- 
cern as a partner; he gave thought and pains to 
everything that was done ; he cultivated his orig- 
inally fine taste; he brought a marvelous energy 
and an incorruptible integrity to bear upon every 
transaction he undertook; and when he died he 
was the head of the great book-making house of 
Welch, Bigelow & Co., and held the acknowl- 
edged preéminence of having done more for print- 
ing, as a fine art, than any other man in America. 
Besides attending to his own multifarious affairs, 
and the complicated arrangements of his huge es- 
tablishment, Mr. Welch found time to be of use 
to his neigMbors and to the community in which he 
lived. Although not at all a politician, he had 
been a member of the State Legislature and also 
one of the Governor’s Council; he was a highly 
prized member of the City Government; in every 
enterprise for the good of the community he was 


He seems to have filled every station of life 
with admirable success. An artist-printer, a rare 
business man, an estimable citizen, a generous 
giver, a true friend,a man whose home was the 
happier for his genial presence. The printers of 
that region which centers in Boston said in their 
resolutions, that in his sudden death the pub- 
lishing interest of the country has met with no 
common loss. Toarare combination of business 
qualifications which fitted him to conduct success- 
fully one of the largest printing establishments in 
the country, he united in an eminent degree many 
social qualities which endeared him to all with 


whom he came in contact. His taste and intelli- 


gence on all matters connected with his business 
gave him a wide reputation, while his knowledge 
of all matters of public importance made hima 
citizen worthy of all the honors he received.” 

The Rev. Dr. Peabody, his friend and pastor, in 
reviewing Mr. Welch’s private and public life, 
said that he was “ always among the foremost in 
any movement that had for its object the public 
good. He was the firm friend of the poor and 
needy, and they have good cause to mourn the 
premature death of one who never heard their 
appeals for help in vain. He was a kind master, 
and I am sure that the large number of his late 
employés whom I see have assembled here this 
afternoon to pay their last tribute of respect in 
this world to him, will all bear testimony of his 
kindness. In his public life he was the true per- 
sonification of a faithful officer, and every act 
performed by him was done with the sole inten- 
tion of benefiting his constituents and the munici- 
pality in which he resided.” 


It is a great loss to the community when such a man 
dies; but such a life and such a testimony are inval- 
uable to young men beginning their career. It mat- 
ters not what your trade or profession may be, it 
is your duty to make the most of it. Enter upon it 
with zeal and discretion. Strive to do your duty, 
by God’s help—to your occupation, to your neigh- 
bor, to yourself. Earnestness in studying out the 
higher resources of your daily work, vigor in ac- 
complishment of each duty as it arises, thorough 
and absolute integrity in all dealings with your 
fellow men—these are the elements which, grafted 
upon the stock of a true Christian heart, will make 
a man’s life fruitful of blessings to himself and 
his fellows, and will establish a reputation which 
he need not fear to leave behind him. 


— 


OUR BROTHERS AND SISTERS IN 
DISTRESS. 


HERE was a time in this country’s history 

when things were going hard with us, when 

our experiment of a free government, scoffed at 

and despised by all the world, was just under the 

heel of an oppressive country, ready to crush it 
out forever. 

In this crisis our help came from France. A 
brave, chivalrous young Frenchman put his for- 
tune, his life, his influence, at our disposal, and 
came across the water to fight side by side with 
Washington in our armies. 

It is, perhaps, not too much to say that that gen- 
erous intervention turned the scale in our favor. 
The volunteer work of Lafayette, followed up in 
due time by the recognition of France and her 
important material aid, was an assistance that was 
of vital account in our struggle. 

Shall Americans ever forget this? Now that 
a desolating war is ravaging France, thousands of 
innocent and harmless people, who were in no 
way responsible for bringing on the war, are suf- 
fering every extreme of misery. To be sure, the 
government and ruling classes of France brought 
on this war willfully, wickedly, deliberately, and 
causelessly. But, alas! the persons who are guilty 
of it are not the persons who suffer by it. The 
men who are guilty of this war are neither poor 
nor hungry nor desolate. They have taken good 
care of themselves. The greatest criminal of all 
is fabulously rich, and will probably live and die 
in luxury, while thousands of good, honest, sim- 
ple peasants, and peaceable citizens in middle life, 
are suffering every extreme of want and sorrow. 
It is therefore # most timely undertaking of the 
French ladies of New York to organize a national 
Bazar for the relief of the victims of the war in 
France, and it will be a most graceful and beauti- 
ful thing for all Americans to second it so far as 
in their power. Weare happy to learn that our 
distinguished literary men are sending autograph 
copies of their works to be sold at this fair, and 
we trust there will be a universal offering from all 
quarters. Miss Leclerc will gratefully receive any 
aid for this object which may be sent to her resi- 
dence, Grammercy Park, East Twentieth Street. 
The sale, we are told, will commence on the 15th 
inst. 

During the time of our recent war, it is well 
known that the Government and the fashionable 
circles of France, like those of England, were 
against us in sympathy, and only waiting their 
opportunity to express this in action. But in pri- 
vate letters received at that time from a distin- 
guished literary lady of France, we learned that a 
deep sympathy with us pervaded the breasts of 
the poorer working classes. The silk weavers of 
Lyons and the poor artizans, felt the real merits. 
of our conflict, even although it threatened pov- 
erty and starvation to themselves. 

It is these poor generous friends of ours—this 
class which felt most for us, on whom come all the 


known and acknowledged as a leader. 


hardships and sorrows of this war. They are, 
| many of them, utterly ruined—reduced to starvas 
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tion and beggary. In sending to their relief, we 
shall be sending to Christ himself, who in this 
hour hungers and thirsts and suffers, in thousands 
of whom he says, “ Inasmuch as ye did it to the 
least of these, ye did it unto me.” 


— 


Tae “Nation” anp JupGe CLERKe.—Two 
weeks ago we said that the Nation had “ constantly 
spoken of certain acts of Judge Clerke in terms 
which nothing but a suspicion of corruption could 
justify.” 

The Nation, professing that well-deserved re- 
spect which we know it entertains for Judge 
Clerke, denies that it ever “assailed or criticised 
him for any official act,” and thinks that we have 
made a grave mistake. 

Our language was well considered, and covered 
the precise ground, which the Nation’s denial does 
not. We spoke from recollection only, but from a 
recollection too vivid to be mistaken. We are able 
to quote chapter and verse for one proof of our as- 
sertion. In No. 227 of the Nation (Nov. 4, 1869), 
the leading article opens as follows: 

“The all but incredible prostitution of certain of our 
courts * * * the recent utterly unjust and untenable in- 
junctions against the Stock and Gold Boards and the Go ld 
Exchange Bank, all issued by the men habitually spoken (f 
by a certain class of people as ‘ our own judges,’ * * * are 
gradually producing the conviction in the minds of man: 7 
menthat * * * courts are specially provided to give th: > 
strong and the wicked an opportunity to oppress the weal < 
and the honest.”’ 

When this article was written, a full half of the: 
injunctions thus specified as all issued by corrupt 
judges, had been issued by Judge Clerke, and at 
least one or two of them had been issued by Judge 
Brady, whose reputation is equally high. 

This seems to us to justify the exact terms in 
which we spoke, viz., that the Nation had con- 
stantly spoken of certain acts “of Judge Clerke in 
terms which nothing but a suspicion of corruption 
could justify.” 

Upon the merits of the fiscal management which 
asked for the injunctions, and upon the lega), mer- 
its of the injunctions themselves, it is not -neces- 
sary to enter. The simple question is, Did the 
Nation “ speak of certain acts of Judge Cle xke in 
terms which nothing but a suspicion of corr uption 
could justify? ” 7 


Tae Rev. Dr. Oscoop.—At a somewh: st long 
interval, the Rey. Dr. Osgood, late of the Up itarian 
faith, has followed Dr. Huntington into th e Epis- 
copal Church, and last Sunday morniaog he 
preached his first sermon, since his transfer, in St. 
Thomas’ Church, New York. No one w ho has 
been familiar with Dr. Osgood’s genius an 1 writ- 
ings for more than fifteen years, will be sw ꝓrised 
at this change. It is only the consummati: m of a 
tendency long ago recognized. We suppo: se that 
he might have gone when Dr. Huntington (lid, as 
ripely as now, and that, for many years, he h as felt 
out of place. In that event, he too, with Dr. 
Huntington, might now be wearing the Bi shop’s 
insignia; for it has been supposed, how justly 
we will not attempt to determine, that the Epis- 
copal Church derives its ministers and bishops 
much more largely from those who have been 
brought in from other denominations than from 
those educated in the Church. It may have 
been the fear of such a result that detained Dr. 
Osgood so long. For his studious habits and re- 
fined tastes fit him peculiarly for the charge of an 
intelligent parish ; and though he would make an 
admirable bishop, he would, no doubt, greatly 
prefer the less onerous tasks of parochial duty, 
and there we sympathize with him. Bishops, both 
in the Episcopal and in the Methodist Church, are 
about the hardest worked men in the land. They 
pay dearly for any honor thet may go with the 
title.’ 


A Correction.—The Rev. Dr. R. S. Storrs, of 
Brooklyn, requests us to correct a statement which 
we last week copied from the Evening Post, to the 
effect that he was pressed a year ago to accept a 
call to a church in Boston at a salary of $15,000 
or more.” Dr. Storrs says: “The call referred to 
was commended to me by many important consid- 
erations, the force of which I deeply felt. But the 
pecuniary offers connected with it, on the part of 
the Society, were simply liberal and judicious 
without being extravagant; and for this, as for 
many other things, the church deserved and won 
my hearty esteem and my grateful remembrance.” 


Cuarity Broms aT Home.—It seems, from A 
Handbook to the Charities of London,” that an 
organization styled “ The Christian Book Society,” 
the object of which is to publish and sell books 
and tracts of approved religious character, spent 
last year about £1800,in publishing and selling 
at its depostory For's Martyrs, Dean Goode's 
Rome's Tactics, and a few more works of a similar 
kind. The salaries of a clerical secretary and his 
assistants, which would mostly have been saved 
in a regular publishing house, not “ benevolent,” 
amounted to £299. Speaking of the balance sheet 
of this singular concern, the Pall Mall Budget says 
tha it has altogether failed to see where the bene- 
volent character of the society is to be found, ex- 
cept it be in its dealings with its own officials. It 
is just in this particular that the benevolence of 
sundry societies on this side of the Atlantic is 
clearly manifest. As it is in political cireles, so it is 
to a certain extent in the Church, and in the world 
of professional philanthropiste—places must be 
made for divers deserving persons. And it cer- 


tainly is a good thing to have them employed, for 
Satan finds some mischief still for idle hands to 
do. Butas the real object of an orgamzation is 
not always the one which is avowed, and which 


{forms the basis of eloquent appeals to the public, 


every charitable soul who is moved thereby to 
action, should see to it that he is not aiding, almost 
exclusively, in giving a somewhat odd interpreta- 
tion to the old proverb, “ Charity begins at home.” 


Tae Caurcn Murraxr.—It has been well re- 
marked that the French have erred in supposing 
that France can be saved by the fortifications of 
the capital, rather than by the stout hearts and 
strong arms of the whole people, bent on aggres- 
sive warfare. This is an admirable illustration of 
false tactics in the Church. Many Christians over- 
estimate the importance of defending external 
forms, us if religion were to be made triumphant 
by fortifying its earthly capital, by “ apologies,” 
by the marvelous engineering of ecclesiastical 
dogma, by stubborn, passionate resolves not to 
yield an inch of policy which has been sanctificed 
by usage. To narrow the contest between righte- 
ousness and sin to the defense of any theological 
statements, however true, or of any church polity, 
however wise and time-honored, is to shut our- 
selves up within hostile lines, and to abandon the 
best chance of victory. If Satan and his horde 
are to be driven from the Kingdom they have in- 
vaded, they must be fought by the united forces 
of all who hate wrong and believe in goodness. 
To effect this, there must be a heartier recognition 
of practical Christianity apart from formal pro- 
fessions and ecclesiastical connections. To refuse 
such recognition, is to “retire on Paris;“ go con- 
fine religion to prayers and preaching, is to await 
starvation in a city invested by an active and vig- 
jlant enemy; to encourage sectarianism is to di- 
vide the army and the government at the most 
perilous moment of their destiny. The field is the 
world, not the streets and lanes and forts of Jeru- 


salem. 


— 


CrmisTiAN Heart-Sones.—Such is the title of 
Mr. John Zundel’s last music book. Never was 
a title more true to the facts. Mr. Zundel’s music 
is the music of a thoroughly trained artist of deep 
moral fegling. The tunes, which have been writ- 
ten from time to time have sprung from genuine 
moods of religious joy, or hope, or sadness, or 
meditation. They will not soon die. They so in- 
terpret religious feeling, that, once proved, men 
will net let them drop. Having used many of 
them for twenty years, we are competent wit- 
nesses. ‘We cannot forbear quoting the closing 
paragraph ef Mr. Zundell’s preface, which is both 
wise and witty. 

In conclusion, I would say that I hope this 
work, even as far only as mere mechanical or 
artistic improvement is concerned, will do some 
good. But unless the tunes are rightly inter- 
preted, unless they are sung in the spirit that 
conceived them, the best purpose of the work— 
true musical worship, impressive edification—will 
be lost. How mall this spirit be obtained? Just 
in the same wy that we try to obtain other 
graces. Watch aud pray for it; get Christian 
organists and lea ders; put no profane people, 

singers as ther may be, into your choirs; 

and then why not ,way for your church music 

while you are praying for ye pastors, deacons, 

Sanday schools, ete,? I that choirs are worth 

praying for: I know th. W need praying for: and 
trust none will say they tre past praying for. 


Patcuwork Policr.— When an old tin boiler 
has begun to leak, it might as w. II be abandoned, 
or an entire new bottom put in. Tinkering is a 
patience-trying business, and, afteT all that is ex- 
pended upon it, does not answer it.. purpose. In 
common with preceding Administrati. 8, the pres- 
ent one has endeavored to keep its for. unes in re- 
pair by a process of petty soldering and vlugging. 
It has kept in employ a number of fi tst-class 
“ politicians,” and they have done their best to 
maintain the popularity of the Governme. ut by 
“managing elections,” and distributing and re- 
distributing patronage. The few adherents oi" 4 
better system have not been able to hold their 
own, and Gen. Grant has not had the boldness to 
sustain them. Instead of throwing all his influ- 
ence in favor of a reformed Civil Service—in other 
words, of a brand-new ” boiler—he has preferred 
to allow the old-time tinkers to pursue their costly 
and deceitful trade. The consequences are begin- 
ning to appear. It does not need the lynx eye of 
Gen. Butler to see that the Administration is losing 
the confidence of the country; but it needs a 
sharper moral sense to see that neither a war about 
the Alabama claims, nor the appointment of new 
professional menders and meddlers, will save it 
from worse corruption than now disgraces it. 


Tuanxs.—Charles T. Howard, per M. A. Dau- 
phine, of New Orleans, has presented us with a 
whole lottery ticket, of the Louisiana State Lot- 
tery Company. Of course it was meant as a kind- 
ness, and we thank every one who means kindness, 
however crude may be his mode of showing it. But 
really we do not know what to do with this ticket. 
If it draws a blank, it will be of no use; and if it 
draws a prize it will be still more useless, because 
we are conscientiously opposed to all lotteries. On 
the whole, we shall make over our interest to the 
cause of Free Schools in Louisiana, with the hope 
that before long the people will become so intelli- 


gent that letterion will bo hy Jaw, 


they are in Northern States. 


TO EGYPT AND THE HOLY LAND. 
BY THE REV. ©. 8. ROBINSON, D.D. 

JERUSALEM, March 6th, 1870. 
12 tombs in the Valley of Jehosaphat yield 
little information of value even from any 
amount of study. So silently in the slow progress 
of the years, do the burials-take place, and so 
thoroughly strange to all the inhabitants of this city 
are the companies of mourners as they arrive and 
depart, that no one becomes acquainted with them 
or bears in memory the name of the dead. 
Yet few persons of sensibility can fail to be im- 
pressed with the significance of the custom which 
brings these Israelites there to die and be thus in- 
terred. The sepulchérs around Jerusalem far out- 

number the dwellings within the walls. 


THE TOMB OF ZACHARTIAS. 


The center of all meaning in this expensive 
funereal system is found at one spot only. Not far 
from the little bridge, which crosses the Kidron 
valley, stands what has been called the tomb of 
Zacharias. This man was put to death by stoning 
in the days of Joash, and has been considered among 
the Jews one of the most honored martyrs. Our 
Lord's allusion to him, as the person whose blood 
would be still required at the hands of that genera- 
tion, in New Testament times, is very striking. 

The tomb itself isa remarkable structure in that 
it is not erected as a piece of masonry on a pedestal ; 
but the cliff has been cut away from around it, so 
that it stands out clear from contact, a cubical block 
of stone apparently entirely solid, with a pyramidal 
summit, hewn on the spot where it belonged as an 
intregal part of the living rock. The sides would 
seem to be each some five or six yards in width, and 
the height may be twenty feet or more. 

Long-cherished tradition has declared that this 
„Son of Barachias’’ will be raised carliest at the 
sound of the last trump. 

Hence one of the most absorbing desires of every 
Israelite’s heart is to be buried in the Valley of 
Jehosaphat, as near Zachariah’s sepulcher as is 
possible. So, as far as the eye can reach, that long 
ravine is crowded densely with graves. Some are 
hewn in the rock; some are mounds of white 
masonry ; some are mere excavations in the soil. 
The slopes of the ridge are almost flagged with slabs. 
Thousands of old men and women, from the most 
distant quarters of the known world, save their 
earnings by almost starving economy, and drag 
themselves hither every season. Once arrived they 
hardly seem to care to prolong their remnants of ex- 
istence ; they can be sn sitting among the tombs 
and serenely waiting for the last pulse to beat. The 
Mohammedans will not suffer any upright monu- 
ments to be erected now in the precincts; so their 
gravestones lie level with the soil, of all shapes and 
colors, some aged and some recent, till the valley re- 
sembles a sepulchral mosiac, without a name or a 
legend. 

There would be poetry in all this, if it were not so 
rudely interrupted by fact. It remains on record, 
however, that the day has been when the devout 
Jews considered this same tomb to be that of King 
Uzziah ; and still behind that, in the fourth century, 
it bore the name of Isaiah. It is likely, therefore, 
to have originally belonged to neither. And, indeed, 
the remnant of architectural shape it bears settles 
its date as quite modern, so far as all the Old Testa- 
ment history is concerned. The cornice, the pilas- 
ters, and the columns, are all Ionic. 

Still this tradition has its excellent lessons of in- 
struction ; for it answers at once the question some- 
times raised as to whether the doctrine of the resur- 
rection of the body was taught before the time of 
our Lord. Here we find the Jews clinging to the 
faith with wonderful tenacity, and yet rejecting the 
New Testament. 

THE TOMB OF ABSALOM. 

Close beside this monument stands another, cut in 
the same general way out of the steep rock. But the 
solid base is surmounted with a curious pinnacle of 
masonry, cylindrical, tapering, curved, bearing on 
the extreme top a tuft of leaves of palm, reaching a 
height of between fifty and sixty feet. There is a 
small hollow chamber inside, but the whole struct- 
ure is much broken to pieces, and no form can be 
traced with any precision of what may have been 
the places of deposit for the deud. It is enough to 
say, the moment one marks the cornice and the 
frieze, that the mixture of Doric and Egyptian 
ornament forbids this to be (as some say), the pillar 
which Absalom is declared to have “ raised up for 
himeelf during his lifetime in the King’s dale.” 


This, too, has borne other names. One ancient 
ti aveler calls it Hezekiah’s monument, and another 
Jehosaphat’s. An extensive heap of stones lies 
loosely surrounding its base. Jews, Mohammedans, 
and even Christians resident there, all agree in one 
custonr ; they throw pebbles or fragments of rock 
at the masonry in order to testify their detestation 
of the conduct of a rebellious child. 

The tombs of James and Jehosaphat, as they are 
called with quite as little claim to authenticity, 
are between these two in the same populous 
hillside. None of these need any description. They 
afford interest because, standing there at the fork 
of the roads leading overto Bethany, they must 
have been the first and last objects our Saviour saw 
every time he passed into or out of the city, while 
he made the daily visit and return at the house of 
Lazarus, Martha, and Mary. 

Many of these tombs can be traced all the way 
down the valley, especially in the region of the rude 
little village of Siloam. Indeed, the public im- 
provements of that not very enterprising town 
seem to consist in converting the sumptuous and 
once showy graves of Israelite worthies into addi 
tional chambers for their mud dwellings. People 
tenant these holes in the rocks now, having first 
turned out the spicy bodies of the sepulchred in- 
mates to make room. And oftentimes the sheep and 
goats are housed now where ence the nobles were 


GETHSEMANE. 


— — 


situated the narrow enclosure which the Latim 
point out as the traditional Garden of Gethsemane 
It issurrounded by a high white wall on every side, 
pierced for an iron door. It is a small plot of ground, 
and yet there are within it eight venerable olive 
trees, worn and decayed in their trunks and de- 
crepid in their branches, large in size and bearing 
every evidence of extreme age. 

It is kept by a miserable specimen of a monk, 
whose manners are repulsive, whose garments are 
not clean, whose horticultural capabilities are as 
feeble as his taste is depraved, and whose power of 
receptivity (coupled with that of a confederate just 
outside) is simply indefinite. He pilots strangers 
around the localities, of course at a price, and seems 
quite as anxious to be through with his task, as they 
are to be quit of his company. 

He first conducts us all along the jagged way, to 
which they give the suggestive name of the terra 
damnata, or accursed ground, intended to perpet- 
uate the betrayal, and declared to have been laid 
upon the track of Judas Iscariot as he advanced to 
salute his Master with a kiss. Thisis outside of the 
garden, but close by the wall. Near it is the spot 
where the disciples slum bered, as their Lord wrestled 
in his agony. ° 

At this stage in the proceeding, perhaps at some 
irreverent remark of mine, which it would be in- 
judicious here to repeat as it was in English, the 
guardian angel of the enclosure grew evidently 
excited that my incredulous eyes could not quite 
discover the impressions which their bodies left in 
the rock, as they sat heavily down. I shall have to 
state, after all, what I said to my companion, or his 
anxiety will be misunderstood. I merely observed 
that Peter was robust enough, perhaps, but John 
was somewhat too light to do much in the dent 
line ; I had noticed the difference in Doré’s illustra- 
tions. At this the monk, imagining I had not caught 
the idea, suddenly pointed to the depressions in the 
surface of the stone, and turning himself around, 
dumped weightily down in the dirt to show me how 
the thing was done. I admitted that I understood 
him; but my Arabic and Italian were both too 
narrow in the vocabulary to allow of my assuring 
him I considered his illustrative explanation quite a 
generous thing, though not graceful for portly men 
like him. By the way, let me remark, that these 
indentations are very plentiful in Palestine. If one 
is to believe the priestly traditions, he cannot help 
wondering at the notions of ponderous weight these 
creatures, who invented the tales, must have had. 
Heavy heros and heroines in history, there have 
certainly been; but few have been so unfortunate 
as to leave marks in ordinary paving-stones when 
they sat down, or smash in walls of masonry when 
they happen to hit. 

It never interests me to state these follies; yet, 
perhaps, it is needful in order to give true descrip- 
tions of the holy places as they appear now. To 
show Lam not using irony at random, let me say 
what I purposely omitted in my last letter, that 
when I walked up the steep line of the via dolorosa 
yesterday, trying most valiantly to be grave and 
devout, the guide annoyed me with a careful re- 
hersal of all that happened at the Eight Stations. 
He showed me two dents in the wall made by the 
Virgin Mary, one with her head as she leaned up 
against it, one with her shoulder as she was jostled 
against it, and one enormous depression in a broken 
column which she made when she sat on it to rest. 
Now is a man bound to be sedate, or even amiable, 
when such things are told in his ear ? 


WITHIN THE ENCLOSURE. 


Our indefatigable leader then introduced us by 
the iron doorway into the garden itself. He con- 
ducted us directly to the grotto in which our 
Saviour prayed. This was to be expected; for the 
general rule in all these sacred precincts is first to 
show you indentations, and then point out a grotto. 
Thus we were hurried on from one thing to another, 
kept from the olive trees themselves by a feeble 
picket fence. 

At last a bunch of small coarse flowers, that felt 
very sticky and flavored very ill when I happened to 
touch my hand with my tongue afterward, was 
presented to me. That was intended as a signal for 
our departure, as having seen all the show. 1 
turned to our enterprising young American, and 
asked him to bring all the diplomacy of England, 
France, and America to bear upon the question, if 
necessary; at any rate, prevail upon that obdurate 
custodian’s heart to leave me alone at my will; ina 
word, to employ the grand national resources of 
every clime in Christendom to influence that de- 
plorable monk to depart and utterly betake himself 
from my presence, until of my own accord I should 
knock on the iron portal for an exit; I must and 
would have one quiet hour here entirely to myself. 

He went on his forlorn errand, but soon returned 
jubilant—a shilling would do it. And so—abiltt, abru 
pit, qvasit! I had the unspeakable relief of behold- 
ing the immediate vanishment of both of them 
through the creaking door; then I heard the click 
of the key in the lock. At last I was free to my own 
meditation. 

I8 THIS THE TRUE LOCALITY? 


The thought which disturbed me first was con- 
cerning the authenticity of the spot’ Was this 
enclosure now set apart thus, the exact place to 
which our divine Lord used to come for his retire- 
ment and prayer? It plagued me for a brief mo- 
ment to remember that the Greek Church, as in- 
dustrious and as enterprising in a business way as 
the Latin, had set up a rival Gethsemane a little 
further up just north on the same slope, and were 
waiting in all patience till some olives they had put 
in training should grow to a size which could be 
called venerable. I have little doubt, from the lay 
of the land, that these localities are both too near 
the city, and too far south. But no one can know. 

Sitting down under one of those aged olives, I read 
from my dear old Bible, taken all these six thousand 
miles that I might read it here, out of the same 
volume my mother gave me when I went to college, 
the story of the Saviour’s agony—the history of that 


deposited by stately funeral trains. 
Close by, just at the rounding up ot the bill, is 


hour is mine; I need not tell it. 
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LESSONS BY THE WAYSIDE. 


BY MRS. H. W. BEECHER. 


I OVE lightens labor, and crowns care with 
1. rosy garlands, which beautify her rugged and 
repellant features. But when those whose presence 
make labor easy are absent, the house we live in is 
no longer home, and care becomes a hard taskmaster. 
Our house being thus left unto us desolate for a few 
days, we rebel, and have run away, 

Seated all alone in one of those cosy little rooms in 
the “ palace cars, on the banks of the Hudson, we 
will try for once how it feels to be free from care, 
and give ourselves up to the full enjoyment of this 
very unnatural position. How beautiful is the 
scenery through which we are passing! Each one 
thinks their own native land—their own mountains 
and rivers—the finest in the world. This feeling 
often grows into a ludicrous weakness; but we are 
confident that our noble Hudson must be acknow- 
ledged by all as ranking among the first. 

„Where will you find in foreign land 
So sweet a spot, so bold a strand? 
In spring time, when every bush and tree is 
tipped with delicate green, from the banks of the 
river to the highest point that overlooks it, we 
call it more lovely than at any other season of the 
year. Butin summer, when the grass is just ready 
for the scythe, and blossoms or fruit hang from 
every bough, we say this surpasses the spring. In 
the early fall, the orchards scattered all along the 
river side, laden with the ripening fruit, in each 
variety of green, red, gold, or russet, and the woods 
on either side brilliant with every shade of color 
add another charm to the wondrous beauty of the 
scenery. And now, in this later autumn, as we see the 
Leaves around us falling, 
Dry and withered to the ground.“ 
the lights and shadows on the mountains, the golden 
hues exchanged for deeper russet, the dark red of 
the ampelopsis mingling with the rich color of the 
evergreens that cover the banks—all caught by the 
flashing river, and thrown back in broken and fan- 
tastic reflection—call for increasing admiration ; and 
mid winter, when the ground is white with snow, 
and the trees are strung with diamonds, will only 
furnish stronger cords to hold us steadfast to our al- 
legiance. There is not half a kiss to choose“ be- 
tween the seasons on the banks of our glorious Hud- 
son. We love it always, and in all its varied changes. 

And this is rest for the weary! How beautifully 
quiet the pretty villages, nested in among the moun- 
tains or scattered along the banks, appear! Is it pos- 
sible that sickness or sorrow, heartaches or envy- 
ings, fierce passions or corroding cares, can find a 
harbor near this tranquil river? It must be so, no 
doubt; but as we fly quickly past, and cannot see it, 
what is it all to us? Why trouble ourselves with the 
thought of sorrows which we can neither alleviate 
nor prevent! . 

Ah! we may leave what we call our cores far be- 
hind; but we cannot shut our eyes to the fact that 
sin, and therefore sorrow, are all about us, as truly 
in the restful solitude of the little niche, we, for 
a few hours occupy, as in the weary round of 
busy life. Out of sight, but almost within reach of 
our hand, there isa sick child. We heur its feeble 
cry, and think, from the sound, it must be quite 
young, and nearly worn out with suffering. The 
mother, no doubt, tenderly loves her child, yet long 
days of watching and sleepless nighis have taxed 
her strength to the utmost, amd exhausted her pa- 
tience. Sharp and irritable words are spoken, and 
as we hear the little one, through the slight parti- 
tion that separates us, turn restlessly from side to 
side, unable to find an easy spot, yet constantly long- 
ing for change, we know that it is not gently placed 
on a cooler pillow, or taken to the mother’s arms— 

to her bosom, and soothed with loving 
words. But instead, we hear, Oh dear! what a 
torment! I am tired to death. Can’t you lie still one 
minute?“ Oh, how those tones make our heart 
quiver! No doubt she is very weary and full of 
pain, perhaps, herself; but with each peevish, com- 
plaining word, uttered over that frail little blossom, 
she is planting 
“ Thorns, not roses, for her reaping, by and by.“ 
If she knew that in a few days, perhaps, her babe 
would be forever hid from her eyes, would not the 
remaining hours of its short life be soothed, regard- 
less of her own pain, by the tenderest love, and 
each word soft and sweet as the notes of the cushat 
dove! And the father, in full health and vigor— 
why does he not relieve the weary, overtasked 
mother? Why does he not give her an hour’s rest, 
while the little one finds in his strong arms a grate- 
ful change ?—for there is no cradle so soft and sooth- 
ing to a babe, sick or well, as a loving father’s arms. 
Instead of bearing this yoke with his wife, we hear 
cross, ungentlemanly, unsympathetic words of com- 
plaint addressed to her, and harsh and peevish com- 
mands to the baby. We long to step across the nar- 
row passage that divides us, and, taking the little 
one into our own arms, in kindness, tell the parents 
what seeds they are sowing, “for their reaping, by 
and by.“ To say to them, “If your child dies, each 
word will rise up in remembrance against you, fill- 
ing your hearts with anguish. If it lives, you are 
sowing poisonous weeds, which will cause you life- 
long sorrow. It will imitate your example—practice 
the lessons it is this day so early learning, and teach 
you how the sins of the parents may be visted upon 
the children.’ Your own sins and failings will rise 
up and condemn you through your children ;”’ and 
you will say, 
They are the failings 
That I would not see, 
When they were my failings, 
When they dwelt in me. 
Little faults mmheeded 
That I now despise, 
For my baby took them 
With my hair and eyes. 
But good breeding and etiquette will not permit us 
to do this; yet that this lesson may profit some one, 
we send it to the friends for whom we write—the 


young home makers, as well as the young house- 
keepers. In thus shaping your children’s future, 
I cannot but think that the father will be as richly 
blessed for instilling correct principles, or as surely 
condemned for wrong training and example, as the 
mother. We know this is treason, and heresy, if 
judged by the prevailing idea that the mother, far 
more than the father, is responsible for the principles 
and character with which the child takes its place 
among men and women. 

We think this bad doctrine. The parents have an 
equal share in their offspring, dnd should not hold 
a divided responsibility. 

The nursing and care in the main is doubtless the 
mother’s office; but in extreme cases it should be 
borne together. Being naturally more with the 
child in early infancy, of course the mother has a 
closer intimacy. But in a well-organized loving 
family you will note that while the love is given to 
both parents alike, when questions of weight arise, 
even in early years, the child turns to the father for 
the final word whichshall be infallible. The moth- 
er's gentler, tenderer tones settles every-day ques- 
tions, but thereis strength and authority in the 
father’s voice from which they are not often tempted 
to appeal, and a good wife and mother recognizes 
this state. It is a sad house when the hearts of 
mother and children cannot, with love and pride ac- 
cept this as the natural and legitimate rule of home 
government and education. Even if the mother 
does not in her oon judgment accept the father’s 
decision with the simple faith with which the child 
receives it, it is no evidence of tame submission if 
she pleasantly reserves her reasons till they are alone. 
All argument should be avoided between the parents 
before the children, on matters connected with .the 
children’s interests. If appealed to let thereply be 
simply, Father knows best, or “Do as father 
says. By this you strengthen your husband's hands, 
and nowise compromise your own conscience or in- 
fluence. Then when opportunity offers compare 
your views and give your reasons for dissent, in all 
truth and gentleness. 

RECEIPTS, 


OAF Cake—Two cups sugar; two of milk; 
two of flour; one of yeast ; make into a sponge 
over night. In the morning, if light, beat together 
two cups sugar, one of butter and four eggs; add 
these to the sponge with enough more flour to make 
it quite stiff ; add spice and fruit to suit the taste; a 
cup and a half of stoned raisins, well floured, and 
halfa cup of citron cut thin, and in small pieces. 


Mrs. BREEDLEY’s Fruit Cakt,—EXcELLENT.—Five 
eggs; five cups of flour; two anda half cups of 
sugar; oneanda half cups butter, and two cups sour 
milk; two cups raisins. Beat sugar and butter toa 
cream; add the egg-yolks and whites, beaten separ- 
ately; then three cups of the flour and the milk ; 
beat well and then add one gill wine, cloves and cin- 
namon to suit your taste, and the remainder of the 
flour: and last, one teaspoonful soda dissolved in a 
very little water. Bake as soon as put together. 

Spices, in all receipts, may be increased or dimin- 
ished to suit the taste. One nutmeg and a teaspoon- 
ful of other spices will be a medium allowance; 
cloves are generally undesirable, except in fruit cake. 


CRULLERS.—One cup sugar; one cup sweet milk ; 
three eggs; three table spoonfuls of melted but- 
ter; two teaspoonfuls of cream tarter, sifted with 
the flour; one teaspoonful of soda; spice to suit 
taste. Havethe lard boiling hot, and fry assoon as 


made. 


WHAT SHAWNY DID TO THE 
LIGHT-HOUSE. 
CHAPTER FOURTH. 
SHAWNY STORM’S ISLAND, 


* the foot of the Light- house on the island 
was Shawny’s play-room. Her father had fit- 
ted it upfor her there, where he could overlook her 
movements when about his work, for, you must know 
that ever after Shawny’s adventure on the bar her 
parents kept watch over her, nervous and anxious, 
if for one moment she was out of sight. I cannot 
tell how many times when Shawny was away on 
that visit, Mrs. Storm would suddenly spring up and 
start for the door wondering where Shawny could 
be, before the thought came that she was away. In 
this play-house were stored all the treasures that 
the ‘sea, and the air, and the woods had brought fo 
the little girl. It was no ordinary play-house, let 
me tell you, filled with toys, and dolls, and broken 
bits of man’s handiwork ; but it held curious things, 
and, let me write how the air brought treasures to 
Shawny Storm’s store. 

Do you live where the mountain ash-tree grows, 
or, if not that, some tree bearing berries, rich and 
and red? If so, have you not seen a little colony of 
cedar-birds stopping at your trees some day for a 
berry-lunch? Bit by bit the birds carry away the 
last atom of redness, then they are seen no more. 
You will remember that it was late in the winter 
when the cedar-birds came. Well! from that time 
onward you have seen all the winged races of birds 
come trooping down, or up, or across from their 
wintry homes. They have staid a little time to 
sing, or build, or nest, or to wait for the little ones 
to rise and be going. Then, suddenly you missed 
the warbling noises in the early morning and the 
come-to-your-nest call at night, and you said. Why, 
where are the birds? and the air throbbed back in 
silence and whispered, Gone! You looked for 
songs on the sky and could not find them. The birds 
have taken passage. 

The time of their airy sailing no man can tell, by 
what wind they sailed nor to what port they were 
bound, but I can tell you where some of them are 
found. 

Every morning the light-keeper on the island 
(which Shawny has named, not liking its name of 
Sam's Island,“ the Isle of Psalms,’’) and his little 
daughter walk around the foot of the light-house 
with slow and solemn steps and with eyes fixed upon 
the ground, looking, for what do you think? For 
brilliant little strangers who, with their 


hours of night and dashed themselves dead at its 
foot. Many, many, are the beautiful birds which 
have been found there by Mr. Storm and Shawny. 
Mr. Storm has preserved the birds, so that Shawny’s 
play-house holds dozens of them perched about in 
every nook and corner of it. 

Strangers come sometimes to the island to buy 
rare specimens, but no one can buy without Shaw- 
ny's permission, and no amount of money would 
tempt her to part with certain of the birds. They 
have names and are movable. They go sometimes 
into the house, sometimes down to Shawny’s grotto 
upon the shore and are put into position for various 
acts that never come off except in the brilliant im- 
agination of their little mistress. 

How do you do, dear little mite?“ cried Shawny 
early on the morning after herreturn, and she reach- 
ed down a plain looking bundle of brown feathers 
and fondly kissed a little bill that could never open 
again and gazed into the glass of two black beads that 
are made-believe eyes. She did not feel badly because 
there came no response, but she put it back into ite 
place and went from one to another of the silent 
birds giving to each a pet name and a few words to 
tell them how glad she was to see them again. 

Nothing disappointed Shawny in her first coming 
home except Kittie, and she felt as happy as happy 
can be when at last she found herself seated high on 
the great place by the lantern, listening to all the 
story of how lonely it had been, and what her father 
had done and felt and thought, while she had been 
away. 

What a stupid story teller I must be to forget to 
tell you until this minute about the man the island 
was named for. I will do it this minute. 


ABOUT “SAM.” 


A long time ago, when the only faces that the stars 
looked down upon that were white in our land, 
were the faces of lilies and daisies and other half- 
hidden little flowers of the woods, an Indian, with a 
queer name that white men could not speak, built 
his wigwam on Shawny’s Island. The old fellow 
had somehow a dislike for the men and the women 
of his tribe, and went away from them all to that 
lovely little spot, and there he lived all alone. He 
caught fish and clams and dried them in the sun in 
summer to live on in the winter, but just where he 
got his firewood no one couldtell. When white men 
came to the coast they found the Indian there and 
called him Sam, and the place where he lived they 
called Sam's Island. 


Shawny’s grotto was in a cave where Sam used to 
craw! and hide in the winter when it grew very cold 
and he was afraid he should freeze if he staid in his 
wigwam. Just to think of an old Indian’s cave for 
a play-house! Wasn't it nice after all to be a light- 
keeper’s little daughter on Sam's Island? Now this 
name for the spot lived longer than the Indian did 
or his wigwam stood. It livedso much longer that it 
was known by the little girl who came into life two 
hundred years after Sam died and who did not like 
the name at all. There was something in it that 
hurt her sense of what was fitting and right. As she 
grew older she liked it leas and less, so, oneday shesat 
down on theshore to think it all over and try to find 
aremedy. It was just at the time when she was able 
to read short words and it was her special delight to 
hear her father or mother read what she called the 
water parts of the Bible. Anything which sounded 
grand and told about the winds and thesea and march- 
ing storms, pleased her. As Shawnrey sat thinking, 
the little rippling waves ran on ever the rocks and 
dropped silently upon the sands. Every second the 
sun was sending down little beam-messengers which 
seemed to be always coming and never going, they 
disappeared so quickly beneath the waters. All this 
time Shawny was thinking of a new name for her 
island. 

“Tt won't do to change it much; it must be some- 
thing pretty near like it.“ she said aloud, for you 
know little girls will talk, and so Shawny often spoke 
out to the sea, or the rocks, the sky, or the clouds. It 
was all the same to her, that no answer ever came, 
she never thought of waiting for one. 

The little golden messengers of the sun scattered just 
then in one little place, and Shawny jumped up ex- 
claiming, “It’s a deal prettier and means just the 
same—nothing only the same name turned wrong 
side out.” 

Away ran Shawny over the rocks and the wee 
bits of gruss, to the huge light-house. 

Papa, Papa! she shouted up the winding way of 
the stairs, just lean over, I want to tell you some- 
thing.“ 

Mr. Storm just leaned over, — Well, child, what 
is it you want to tell me! 

“You won't laugh, Papa? 

Not if I can help it, and you don't want me to.“ 

“Well, now see that you don't, for I've a new 
name for my Island, and I don’t want it laugh- 
ed at. 

What is it, Shawny ?” 

It's a great deal nicer, so much prettier, Papa! 

Well, I listen.”’ 

Sam's Island makes my tongue feel like choke- 
cherries,“ said Shawny. 

“ What is the new name, pet? 

“Isle of Psalms, Papa—there isn’t much odds, only 
it sounds better, and doesn’t taste so much like 
choke-cherries.”’ 

It was very still up on the light-house and Shawny 
called,“ What's the matter, Papa, don’t you like it?” 

“ Yes, I like it.“ 

Are you laughing at my name?” 

No, not now. Go and tell your mother.“ 

Neither Mr. nor Mrs. Storm thought it well to ex- 
plain to Shawny the difference between Sam's Is- 
land and the Isle of Psalms justthen, and the United 
States remained in blissful ignorance of the change. 
This island was. known to it only as a certain num- 
ber—‘ twenty-flve,“ perhaps, that meant danger to 
incoming ships; a light-house; a certain amount of 
oil and a salary every year to the light-keeper, and a 
dot in the line of an inspector’s duty. 

Shawny used todream a great deal of the world, 
and the ships sailing in from the East were the wings 


wings have gone full against the cruel light in the 


that would come some day to the island and bear 


her away, she thought, to see all the precious things 
she had heard about. 

One day she had been sitting, tired of play and of 
wondering where all her little birds had lived. She 
had been playing that they woke up and told her 
stories about the good times they used to have in the 
beautiful mountains and woods where they flew and 
sang; and that set her to thinking how much she 
wanted to go and see them all. The longing to go. 
became so urgent at last, that she sent to her father 
and asked: Are we to live here always, Papa!“ 

“T hope not, Shawny,”’ he said. 

“When will you go? I don’t want to stay away 
only to go and then just come back again. 

Well, when I have put oil enough into the light- 
house and it is all burned out, then we'll go.“ And 
having carelessly made the answer Mr. Storm went 
on with his work, small Shawny watching him the 
while and wondering how long time it would be be- 
fore she could go. From that hour Shawny delight- 
ed to see the oil go up the tower, and regularly asked 
her father “ If he had made the light just as bright 
as he could?“ When winter came she was glad be- 
cause the nights were longer and the lamp required 
more oil. 

Once in every three months, if the weather permit- 
ted, Mr Storm went to the nearest fishing village to 
get a few supplies, such as were not furnished by 
the United States government. The first time he 
went after Shawny had said that she wished to go 
and see the world, the child expressed the keenest 
interest in his going. 

On former occasions she had clung to his neck at 
the parting and cried at the thought of being left, 
but on that leave-taking she gave him a quick kiss 
and a little push toward the boat, as though she 
were very gidd to get rid of him. 

No sooner was the life-boat a safe distance and 
Mrs. Storm had gone into the house with her sad 
face, for these times of being left alone were very 
trying to the light-keeper’s wife, than Shawny stole 
into the light-house, her eyes glistening and her lit- 
tle figureall excitement with her great intent. Shaw- 
ny meant to do something very grand during the 
time that her father was away, and this is the way 
she set about to do it. 

It was almost time for a supply ship to stop at the 
island and leave stores for winter use. The oil was 
nearly spent and it was because the time of the au- 
tumn storms was so near that Mr. Storm wished to go, 
that when they came, his wife and himself might have 
certain little things that were comforts to folks on 
land, but luxuries to the island people. 

Shawny did not know that the oil in the casks was 
so nearly gone. Her one thought was that when the 
oil went, then she should go, so she stole up to the 
place from where she had watched her father take 
it, and set the oil running. Slowly ran the little 
stream, dropping, dripping away into the ground 
under the cask, and away to the stones that made 
the foundation to the light-house. 

Not the slightest idea had Shawny’s mother of the 
mischief that little elf was about. She believed her 
at work in her play-house among her birds and shells 
and strange sea-mosses. 

Shawny soon saw that the oil would run all about 
and betray her work, so she ran into her room close 
by, and taking the sharp bone of a fish, she got down 
on the ground and dug a little channel for it to run 
in, the little river of oil that she thought was going 
to bear the Storm family on their journey into the 
beautiful world. 

The sight of this fine river was altogether too pre- 
cious to be lost sight of for many minutes at a time, 
and so Shawny ate her dinner in feverish haste, and 
— a half hour longer to play before her reading 

esson. 

Shawny had strict orders from her father about 
going up the tower, and she dared not disobey. She 
was forbidden to go above the first landing except 
by special permission. 

Dinner over she ran up there to learn if her fath- 
er’s boat was in sight, but she could not see it, or 
any boat in all the blue of the sea that stretched 
every way from the little island. 

After that Shawny went into her reading lesson, 
but someway it was a dull lesson that day to Mrs. 
Storm and Shawny, for the teacher sat where she 
could watch the pathway of her husband’s boat, and 
the pupil was thinking of her great achievement in 
the oil line. | 

As the sun slipped down from the zenith and the 
tide swelled in from the East, the wind came up from 
somewhere and began to blow with right good will, 
tossing the waves from one side, while the tide raised 
them from the other side, so that the ocean was a wide 
field of furrows, and through all that must Mr. Storm 
row back to his home. When Shawny saw the white 
caps beginning to break, her little lips began to 
quiver and her heart to beat very fast, so fast, indeed, 
that she quite forgot about the oil river that had so 
interested her—I suppose Shawny had called it an 
oil well, had she known such things were to be, but 
the happenings of this little story were long before 
oil wells came into being. Silently ran the small 
stream from the great cask, scarcely more than a 
drop at a time, and yet it was fast going. Lower and 
lower fell the line of oil within the cask, but that 
Shawny could not see. 


The wind blew harder everyminute, and all house- 
hold duties and cares were soon forgotten, as Mrs. 
Storm took Shawny by the hand and led her up in- 
to the light-house to watch for the tiny life-boat. 
Far out in the boiling waves she could just see, as the 
darkness drew near, a speck which might be the little 
life-boat and might be only a bit of drift floating 
there. The speck of thing whatever it was was seen, 
then lost, and seen again, and lost, and half seen, 
then gone—until the thanksgiving came almost like 
a wall from Mrs. Storm, as the atom was seen once 
more on a Wave-top. 

It was time to light the lamp. In her anxiety Mrs. 
Storm had almost forgotten that duty, but now, 
being certain that her husband was toiling home- 
ward, she went up and set it burning. 

Knowing then that her father was coming, Shawny 
thought again of her work. She was sure he would 


get to the Isle of Psalms safe, because he had told her 
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often how strong his small life-boat was, and what 
high waves it could ride. So the wee maiden laughed 
a joyous laugh at the wind and breakers, and went 
to shut off the oil. 
It was getting abit gloomy inside, for Shawny 
could no longer see the dark place close to the cask 
where the oil had been running, and she watched a 
long minute before one drop fell. Quite certain that 
she had turned the spigot rightin the faucet, and 
no one would ever know how she helped her father 
to get away from the lonely place, Shawny sped 
down to the landing to meet him. 
It was quite dark after that, and without talking 
much, Mrs. Storm and Shawny, followed by the dog, 
trod up and down thelittle landing place till the 
boat should come to land. 
At last the life-boat touched home. What a glad 
minute it was to them all, you who live in safe places 
cannot understand. With a sigh of relief Mr. Storm 
pulled in his oars and laid them across the boat. 
“lam so glad you are here!“ said the little wife 
as she stepped down close to the boat to receive from 
it the parcels her husband handed forth. 
Ho tired you are, poor father! said Shawny, 
as she feilt his hands shake, when he gave a parcel to 
her, for she also had gone down to help. 
“ You've been anxious about me, | know!“ said 
Mr. Storm to his wife. “I should have turned back, 
it blew so hard, but I thought this might be the 
equinoctial gale brewing, and I thought of the 
light and what might happen to it, and so I braved it 
through. 
“lam so thankful that you are here,“ said Mrs. 
Storm, and then she waited until the boat was made 
fast and all was secure on the shore until the morn- 
ing. Laden with parcels the three went to the house. 
While Mrs. Storm prepared their evening meal, 

Mr. Storm went up the tower to see that all was 
safe. Shawny stole out and saw the great argand bur- 
ner blossom forth, its petals of lightglowing and 
brightening every instant, as her father trimmed the 
wick afresh. She peeped to see if her father would 
stop by the oil cask as he came down, but he did 
not, he was thinking of his supper, and his duty done 
be went in to enjoy it as a tired man ought to enjoy 
his food. 

“Why child! Whee have you been with your 
hair all blown into your eyes? he asked a second or 
two after, as Shawny entered the room. 

Now 1 think I tell the truth when I write, that 
never in her life had Shawny Storm told a lie and 
she hardly knew what to say when her father asked 
her that question. She did not answer his question, 
but shesaid, O papa! I hope we shan’tfind any 
poor birds that have killed themselves against the 
light in the night. It is wicked to keep it there. I 
don’t see why birds shouldn’t be saved as well as 
people.“ 

“Tamas sorry about it as you are, Shawny, my 
dear, but we cannot help it.“ 

I don’t see,’ ‘end Ghewny, “why God doesn’t tell 
the birds better. 

* Why, Shawny,”’ said Mrs. Storm, Lou must not 
talk in that way, for how do you know that he does 
not give them wisdom enough to know better. He 
certainly tells us of the danger of sin, but we walk 
right into it, justthe same. Don’t you think you 
know enough to obey me!“ 

“Sometimes,” said Shawny. 

Do you always do it!“ 

No ma am. 

Who is to blame then!“ 

"spose its me.“ 

Then they all sat down to supper. 


DICK. 


HE Hoosjer cat—Garibaldi’s cat—the Abomi— 

cats have all been honored with a place in the 
Usron. May I add to the catalogue another— 
Dick ? 

Dick was no ordinary animal. In fact she (for 
events subsequent to her christening (little mewling 
things, proved Dieck to be a misnomer), she was 
a most extraordinary animal, whose raison d’etre, 
as near as I can make out, was to confound the 
sceptical, and to upset popular notions of what a 
cat ought to do. Some of the facts of her life, men- 
tal and physical, are, indeed, so marvelous that 1 


have seldom dared to recount them, fearing that the | to 


strangeness of fact would cause it to be accounted 
fiction by any one not personally cognizant of my 
veracity. Even those best acquainted with my 
habitual fidelity to truth have been staggered by 
one fact to be set down anon, giving me a look that 
too plainly implied, “ Well, we believe it, of course, 
if you say so; but it’s incredible for all that! 

Why, then, do I venture to tell the story to 

? 

First, because it is worth telling (so much a 
column). 

Secondly, because it is worth being told (valuable 
information from a scientific point of view). 

Thirdly, because justice demands the telling (to 
retrieve the character of a worthy artist who flour- 
ished somewhere about the time of Abraham). 

Travelers give glowing descriptions of the intag- 
Nos and paintings which adorn the ruins of ancient 
Egypt. Those of the famous tombs of Beni Hassan 
are especially commended for their animation and 
clearness, and especially valuable for the pictures 
they afford of an ancient life. In certain of the 
hunting scenes there shown, the fowler is depicted 
in his shallop, with a decoy duck in the prow, slowly 
stealing through the dense masses of bulrush and 
papyrus plants; and as his game rises, he delivers 
throw-stick after throw-stick at the scared geese, 
duck, and other water-birds, which are seen falling 
in every direction. Not contenting himself, how- 
ever, with the mere representation of the sports- 
man’s exploita, the artist has introduced details in 
many respects exactly like those which may be ob- 
served now-a-days in the fens of the Delta, Nume- 
rous lepidoptera, dragon-flies, and other insects, dis- 
turbed by the waterfowl, are fluttering around the 
fowler, whose children hand him spare weapons, 
Dick up the dead birds, or steady the boat by hold- 
ing fast to a bush of papyrus. The hunter's cat 


— 


meanwhile—and this is the important part of the 
picture—is seen retrieving the game from the water! 
This feature of the picture thé artist has been 
charged with introducing for effect. 

Outs don’t know when it’s half-past eight, 
the song says; and the song would be just as popu- 
lar if it said: 

Cats don’t know how to swim for dacks! 


“ Anyhow,” people would say, it she could swim, 
she wouldn't.“ So the artist gets a bad name for at- 
tempting to impose on unborn generations. He lit- 
tle dreamed that Dick would arise after so many 
thousand years to retrieve his eharacter as a por- 
trayer of truth! 

Instinct is a great matter, Falstaff says; but it 
may be overcome. A cat’s instinct is to keep her 
feet dry. The ancient Egyptian said his cat was su- 
perior to such feline affectation: so was mine, and 
thereby hangs the tale—which is Dick's. 

Whether Dick was a lineal descendant of the cat 
which kept the rats from Joseph's granary, and 
swam for ducks at her master’s bidding, or was less 
honorably allied to her untamed relative, the fishing 
lynx of Canada—both of which she rivaled—there 
is no telling. Like many another worthy character 
—Topsy, for instance— Dick could give no account of 
her parentage, birth, or infancy, all of which rest in 
prehistoric obscurity. Her first appearance on the 
historic stage, was in a scene that came near termi- 
nating her career by a fatal catastrophe. A pack of 
boys had tied her to a stake preparatory to subject- 
ing her to a martyrdom like St. Stephen’s. The first 
stone had scarcely been cast, however, when there 
appeared upon the scene the junior member of our 
family, a bellicose six-year-old, on his way from 
school. Always ready for a fight, M—— was not 
slow in improving the occasion. A lively discussion 
ensued, in which the stones were the principal argu- 
ments, and Kitty, the subject, instead of the object, 
as first proposed. Finding the fun of stoning se- 
riously diminished when their missiles were returned 
with painful precision, the juvenile catapults beat a 
retreat, and M—— brought off the captive in tri- 
umph. The prize was a forlorn little clay-colored 
thing, scarcely big enough to mew, and with little 
to commend her save her wretchedness. While her 
fate was under discussion, M—— proposing to adopt 
her, mother objecting to being bothered with such a 
useless addition to her cares—Kitty was put on the 
floor by the kitchen stove. After a brief survey of 
her surroundings, she proceeded to make herself 
very much at heme on the shaggy back of Pliny, the 
old house-dog, who was sleeping behind the stove. 
Pliny's fondness for cats was none of the strongest. 
He liked them, indeed, about as well as a cat likes 
hotsoup. Roused from his nap, he gave a savage 
look at the presumptuous kitten, and showed his 
teeth; but, seeing the ridiculous littleness of the 
offender, his expression of anger gave place to one 
of mingled surprise and contempt, and he looked up 
into our faces as if to say: Was there ever such im- 
pudence seen before? Then he put his nose on his 
paws, and lay blinking his eye, rolling them round 
toward the kitten occasionally, as though calcula- 
ting how much he would give if the little wretch was 
only big enough to bite. The serene complacency 
of Kitty, nestling in the dog’s long hair, and purring 
asong of thanksgiving for such comfortable quar- 
ters, settled her case with us all. Thenceforth she 
was sure of all the new milk she could drink, the 
double warmth of dog and stove, and all the fun she 
could get out of the dog’s bushy tail. 

In our ignorance we named our new pet Dick,“ 
and washed the name in so thoroughly that it 
couldn’t be changed when its inappropriateness was 
discovered. Dick's baptisms were many and vio- 
lent. Pliny would take to the water at any time. 
Why shouldn’t; Dick instinct averse? No matter; 
in she went. Evidently she didn’t enjoy the pro- 
cess, but we (that is, we boys) did; it was such fun 
to see her splutter and splash and spit. Besides, was 
there ever anything more comical to a hard-hearted 
boy than a dripping kitten making tracks for the 
kitchen stove? Dick's tracks on the newly-mopped 
floor sometimes produced results not 80 comical to 
us; but Dick doubtless derived some compensation 
as a witness. 

There was another compensation in Dick's case. 
The river was the source of pleasure as well as pain 
her—cats like fish, and Dick got them often. My 
chief occupation in those days was to go a-fishing 
twice a day, before school and after school every 
day, except on Saturdays, when I went all day. 
The river, swarming with fish, ran close to the house, 
and trout-brooks were as numerous in that neigh- 
borhooed as elsewhere among the Adirondacs. Dick 
always came in for a share of the spoils, and fre- 
quently fish were caught for her benefit alone—bar- 
ring, of course, the fun of fishing. I could takea 
tin-pail and a few bread crumbs and catch any num- 
ber of redfins and shiners, without resorting to a 
hook and line; and I often used to cater for Dick in 
that way. At first I would leave a little water in 
the pail, to see her efforts to secure the fish without 
wetting her feet. By degrees her repugnance to 
water was overcome, so that she rather seemed to 
enjoy the sport of splashing after the fish. Before 
the summer was over she would plunge into any 
depth of water, and even swim out ten or fifteen feet 
for a fish that I had hooked and caused to swim on 
the surface. Her custom was to seize the fish in the 
middle of the back, and swim with it to the shore, 
when I would remove the hook forher. As she was 
my constant attendant on ordinary fishing excur- 
sionf, she got all the fish she could eat, becoming, 
indeed, almost exclusively piscivorous. No hunting 
dog ever showed greater delight at the sight of a gun 
than Dick would when ‘she saw a fish-pole. When 
she could get no one to fish for her, she would fish 
for herself, watching among the rapids, and pounc- 
ing on the suckers and shiners that got cut off from 
the main stream or ventured too far into shallow 
water. She varied her diet occasionally with frogs 
whose frantic jumpings in the wet grass on rainy 
days or dewy nights afforded her an immense 
amount of amusement. Toads she tormented now 
and then, but never ate. 

Physiologists say that u fish diet is good for the 


brain. Whether Dick’s uncommon intelligence Was 
in any way due to her mode of living I am unable to 
say; all I know is, that her mental manifestations 
were something remarkable. A single example will 
illustrate her quick-wittedness. I was fishing one 
day quite late in the Fall, and Dick was along as 
usual for her quota. Having hooked a small fish, I 
trauled it along the surface of the water for Dick to 
swim for. She ventured in a short distance, up to 
her knees or so, and retreated. The water was too 
cold. She would put her forepaws in, shake them 
spitefully, and run up the bank mewing; swim she 
couldn't. With boyish cruelty I threw the pole 
down and told her toswim or go hungry. She did 
neither. The end of the pole was at the edge of the 
water; Dick ran down, caught the line in her teeth, 
and scrambled up the bank till she had lahded her 
fish; then she went for it with a rush, and enjoyed 
her dinner with merited applause and dry fur! 

When winter came, Dick turned her attention to 
what mother considered legitimate business, and be- 
came a capital mouser. With returning Spring, 
however, she returned to her diet of fish and frogs, 
betaking herself regularly to the river for her favor- 
ite prey. She was now strong enough to capture 
fish of respectable size, and was more than once seen 
to land suckers nearly as large as herself. She 
would watch for them as they came sucking around 
the stones in the rapids, and whip them out witha 
sudden clutch in the gills. 

One day she made her customary visit to the 
river—and never returned. A party of rough boys 
from the Flat, the disreputable quarter of the vil- 
lage, were seen that morning vigorously stoning 
something in the water, and weattributed Dick’s sud- 
den disappearance to them. As we had no means of 
fixing the guilt or identifying the guilty, our only 
satisfaction was in giving a solemn burial to a dead 
Maltese, which we found in the water two days 
after, and which might have been Dick. 


A TALK WITH MY COOK, 
AS IT REALLY HAPPENED. 


ARY and I read the Christian Union with 

equal interest. Indeed, it is hard to say 

whether it is more eagerly looked for in parlor or 
kitchen. 

All day long, while the gentlemen are busy in the 
city, we two women are left to the quiet of a country 
house, and of course we have plenty of time to think 
and talk of the many things suggested by our paper. 

Mr. Laicus’ letter on the Roman Catholic question 
set us both to thinking, and while I ate my solitary 
dinner, and Mary passed in and out as she served me, 
we talked itover. Now, the question as seen from 
her standpoint has not much chance of being known, 
and I think as she is quite as much concerned in it as 
the mistress, it well deserves a hearing. 

“So Mrs. Laicus’ Jenny don't go to confession any 
more, Mary began, because she don't like the ad- 
viee her priest gives her. If I was Mrs. Laicus I 
should not have much confidence in her.“ 

“ Why not!“ said I. 

“ Because a girl who does not obey the plain com- 
mands of her Church is not likely to obey the com- 
mands of her mistress. 

Well, but she may think those commands are not 
right. 

Then let her leave her Church,“ said Mary; no 
one would hinder her if she no longer believes it 
true; but if she still goes to Church, and pretends to 
belong to it, she has no right to give it half obedi- 
ence; she can not do so and keep her conscience 
clear.” 

“But, Mary, what harm can it do her to come to 
family prayers. Is not ‘Our Father’ just the same 
as your ‘Pater Noster ?’”’ 

“Well, I would not come to your family prayers, 
not because I do not think they are good, but because 
my Church provides me with prayers to use in my 
own room that are sufficient. I commend myself to 
God’s care morning and evening, and so do you, but 
I like to ask the Blessed Virgin and the Saints to in- 
tercede for me, and you do not. Why should I join 
with you when I have all that I need in my own 
room? 

It is not fair,” she continued, “for you Protes- 
tants to try to force me to join in prayers where the 
Virgin and the Saints are left out, when you would 
resent being asked to join in prayers where they are 
mentioned.“ 

“We think Jesus loves us deeply enough without 
any intercession,” I said; we love to go direct to 
im.“ 

es, said Mary, but we love to believe the 
Virgin and the Saints add their prayers to ours. I 
believe in the motherly love of the Virgin; she stood 
at the foot of the Cross of her Son; his blood fell 
upon her garments; can He refuse her prayers for 
us? No! It comforts me to think of that. You do 
not care for it. 

“There are a great many things that you believe 
which I do not,“ said I. Do you think Protestants 
go to hell because they do not believe these things!“ 

“Of course I do not,“ she replied. “Good Protes- 
tants go to Heaven as well as good Catholics; and 
bad Catholics go to hell as surely as bad Protestants. 
We are both Christians. Do we not believe in the 
same God, the same Saviour, the same Bible, and the 
same Heaven? We are not so much unlike after all.“ 

“Yes, but do you not believe that a bed, wicked 
man, however bad his life may have been, if he sends 
for the priest and receives extreme unction at the 
last moment, even if he is unconscious of it, will he 
go to Heaven?“ 

No, indeed!” she answered. No man can sneak 
in that way. You cannot cheat God. I believe all 
the good are rewarded, and the bad punished, and 
nothing can alter that.”’ . 

“ But, about reading Protestant books and papers. 
Don’t your priest ever ask you questions a 
that?” 

„No,“ she said, “I confess what my conacience 
tells me is wrong, and I don’t think I read wrong 
books. Our priest tells us from the altar what we 
are to do; he advises and urges us not to read bad 
books; he don't like girls to read silly novels, pe- 


cially when there isso much good reading to be had 
in our Church. He advises the ignorant and foolish 
to let alone things that they can’t understand, but 
he never says anything to me about what I read ex- 
cept what he says from the altar to everybody. 
“How about lies and falsehoods,” said I; we had 
a girl once who said a lie was wicked, but a falsehood 
was no harm her priest said so.” 
“If she told lies how do you know that was true!“ 
said Mary. No ma’am, if you would come to our 
Church you would hear the priest from the altar 
every Sunday preach to the people against all these 
things. Bad and ignorant girls bring this reproach 
upon our Church. It is because we have so many 
poor and ignorant among us, so many more poor 
than you have, and who, being poor, are more 
tempted, and must be more ignorant, that this re- 
proach is cast upon us. It is not their religion that 
makes them ignorant; their priests do all they can 
to teach them better, and to lead them aright. 
There were many other points touched upon, that 
need not be mentioned; but it was plain from the 
whole talk, that, to Mary, many things that are mere 
forms to us, to her had deep spiritual meaning. She 
did get at the inner truth lying under the types, and 
her soul was helped by it. I felt, when the talk 
closed, that we stood very near together as fellow- 
christians. As Mary said. A mistress ought to help 
her girl to be a better Christian, but she need not at- 
tack her religion to do that.” Let us help one 
another, having charity enough to believe that one 
may be a Christian, even if not a Protestant. 
FRANOCESCA. 


KNOWLEDGE IS POWER. 


HAT knowledge is power, was happily illus- 

trated by an in@ident that happened in Edin- 
burgh some years ago. A crowd had gathered 
around two dogs, The larger one, a powerful mastiff, 
had the smaller one in his relentless grip. Every 
effort had been made to loosen his hold, such as slit- 
ting his ears, and biting and pinching his tail, but 
all in vain. At length a quiet, scholarly4ooking 
gentleman came up and asked to be allowed to 
separate the combatants. Assent was given amid 
laughter and jeers, when, drawing a snuff-box from 
his pocket, he applied a pinch of the titillating pow- 
der to the mastiff’s nose, which caused him not only 
to release his hold, but to make off as fast as his legs 
could carry him. The scholar was greeted with 
cheers, but he only replied, “ gentlemen, I have but 
given you proof that knowledge is power.’’—Ez- 


change. 


PUZZLES. 
BIBLICAL ENIGMA. 


I am composed of 37 letters. 
Y 2, 28, 35, 18, 5, 14, was an a 
Paul. 
My 4, 20, 33, 10, 26, 29, was a queen of Persia. 
My 6, 22, 15, 5, 12, 21, was a city of Greece. 
My 9, 20, 7, 5, 12, 23, was a Jewish measure. 
My 12, 5, 2, 13, 6,7, was an idol worshipped by the men 
of Cuth. 
My 18, 36, 2, 30, 6, 14, was a woman noted for benevo- 
lence. 
My 21, 10, 11, 8, 3, 31, was a city where was yearly held 
a feast of the Lord. 
My T. 26, 19, 5, 2, 33, were used in Jewish offerings. 
My A. 16, 1, 24, 5, 2, was a kind of wood. 
My N. 26, 12, 32, 5, 17, was a prophet. 
My whole is a verse in the Bible. 
IsoLs. 
PUZZLETTE. 

From a word of six letters get the following 
words of not less than four letters—1, a line; 2 pre- 
cipitous ; 3, a plant; 4, to crush; 5, to withdraw, 6, 
a measure; 7, ringlets; 8, a journey; 9, to persevere; 
10, a pungent liquor; 11, a relative; 12, compact; 13, 
an apparition ; 14, perfected; 15, a covering for the 
neck; 16, comparative of an adjective 
pleasing; 17, small; 18, pressure; 19, a twist; 20, 
something found in the woods; 21, aseat; 22, two 
girls’ names; 23, a dog; 24, malice; 25, a projecting 
wharf; 26,a boy’s name; 27, to oppose; , to de- 
prive; 29, cessation; 30, a vast plain; 31, a prophet; 
82, pastry ; ., to peep; 34, to chirp; 35, an imaginary 
being; 36, to annoy; &, what laborers doin sum- 
mer; 38, rows; , a noble lady; 40, fastening; 41, 
one who experiments; 42, hackneyed ; 43, to subdue ; 
44, ceremonies; 45, past tense; 46, an old French 
coin ; 47, a cutaneous disease; 48, to guide; 49, situa- 
tion; 50, a pause. Loto D. 

DECAPITATIONS. 
1. Behead a color and leave to need. 
2. Behead an article of food and leave what we do 
with it. 
3. Behead what we have in winter and leave the pre- 
sent time. 
4. Behead to bathe and leave a tree. 
5. Behead a gentleman and leave that whieh is above. 
6. Behead a piece of furniture and leave part of the 
head. 
7. Behead an article of clothing and leave a garden 
implement. 
8. Behead a metal and leave age. MARION. 
CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 
My first is in guess, but not in think, 
My second isin water, but not in drink, 
My third is in run, but not in skate, 
My fourth is in ton, but not in weight, 
My fifth is in glass, but not in light, 
My sixth is in chew, but not in bite, 
My seventh isin hurry. but not in fast, 
My eighth is in late, but not in last, 
My ninth is in crow, but not in hawk, 
My tenth is in sit, but not in walk, 
My last is in band, but not in ring, 
My whole is the name of an ancient king. 
IsoLa. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF NOV. 5TH. 

Entoma.—And God said, Let there be light.” 

ANaGrams.—l. Contraband. 2. Economy, 8, Bos- 
ton. 4. Simplicity. 

Smort-cuts.—Sole, sol, so, O. Rate, rat, at, t. 


Trice, rice, ice, L Soil, oil, oi. 
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The Church, 


Copies of Ueir Statistical Returns and other’Offcial Reports 
are solicited, for the preparation of this department, from all 
religious organizations in the United States, Canada, Mexico 
and the West Indies. 

Announcements of all Church Meetings which are of more than 
local importance are also desired. But these cannot be used un- 
less in the Editor's hands by the Monday preceding the week 
of the meeting. 
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NEXT WEEK'S CALENDAR. 
Sunday, Nev. 20 a Sunday after Trinity). 
Wednesday, Nev. 23. 
+5. Ch., South. North Carolina Conference Greensboro’. 
2 Minnesota * Pilot Mound. 
African M. E....Mississipp! Greensville. 
Thureday, Nov. 24 (National Thanksgiving Day). 
Friday, Nev. 25. 


— 


CHURCHES ORGANIZED. 


„ ford, Ct. — 
Nov. —. 
„„ eee — 
Luthers —, Bottecourt Co., Va.. members — 
thodist ........ ee eee Nov. — 
CHURCH CORNER-STONES LAID. 
Roman Catholic. Bergen. N. JJJJJJJ Nov. 13. 
CHURCHES DEDICATED. 

Quincy. Nov. . 
Free-Will Bapt. Cheshire, N. Oct. 27. 
.. Chi 0, tl Nov. 5. 
utheran ......... Smithburg, Md. (rededication) .......... Nov. 6. 
/atheran (Ger). Brooklyn, abel Nov. . 
th. Episc...... Nov. . 

Prot. Episc....... Oct. 11 
V Joliet, III, (opened) — 


HOME NOTES. 


CHURCH composed of Hollanders, and 

gathered by Rev. E. Van Noorden, the pastor, 
was organized October 23, in Chicago, in connection 
with the Presbytery of that city. A new house of 
worship will soon be ready for dedication. One 
noticeable feature of this movement is the effect to 
Americanize the people. They have services once a 
Sabbath in their native Dutch, but there ts also 
preaching and Sunday-school teaching in the English 
language. On this latter point the Presbytery 
wisely insisted. Foreigners taking residence in this 
country should, as soon as possible, conform to the 
language of our people. If this be not done in the 
Church, the younger people, who will soon learn to 
use English chiefly, will leave it, and the organization 
will gradually die of its excessive attachment to 
foreign speech and customs. 


—The Young Men’s Christian Association of 
Chicago has voted the privilege of its library to any 
city resident who will pay two dollars annually. 
The association will soon occupy the new and elegant 
library building on Arcade Court. New catalogues 
will be issued at once, and the number of volumes 
largely increased. Mr. John V. Farwell, the munifi- 
cent friend of the Association from the first, proposes 
to give his $30,000 of stock in the library building, to 
found a library of theological literature, to which 
the clergy and students may have access. This dona- 
tion he makesin gratitude for the rescue of a part of 
his merchandize from a recent and most destructive 
fire. 


—Fifty acres of land at Frankfort, Kentucky, 
have just been purchased by the colored Baptists for 
the purpose of establishing a theological school in 
that city during the coming winter. 


In 1804 there were only twenty-five Methodist 
Episcopal preachers west of the Alleghany and 
Cumberland Mountains. All of these pioneers have 
since died with the exception of Dr. Peter Cart- 
wright of Illinois. 


—The town of Moorefield, in Western Virginia, 


is depicted by Dr. Bond of the Baltimore Christian: 


Advocate as a sort of religious sweet Auburn. He 
says: There are but two churches in Moorefield, 
and there never have been but two. The Presby- 
terians and Methodists pretty equally divide the 
people, and have done so from time immemorial. 
They dwell together in perfect Christian unity, as 
they ought to do everywhere.“ The Doctor proceeds 
to draw conclusions as follows: We have more 
real congeniality with the Presbyterians than with 
any other people. The difference of creed is entirely 
abstract, and belongs more to philosophy than re- 
ligion. It does not mix with the worship and piety 
of the people, and we can mingle with them without 
being reminded of dogmatical differences, and irri- 
tated to squabbling by the inevitable red flag of 
sectarianism, as we are by the Episcopalians and the 
Baptists.”’ 

—In a letter to the Western,the Rev. Dr. Eddy, 
gives this incident :— 

“ I was once on the height between the Oxford and Con- 
nersville roads. Beside me was a preacher of ardent tem- 
perament, whose reason had been obscured. It was a glori- 
ous October afternoon; the sky had a curtain of tremulous, 
golden haze; the sugar trees, oaks, and poplars were in their 
richest dress; the two rivers came out of the hills on either 
side, like bands of molten silver. Our eyes swept round the 
circle of sloping heights, cleft only by the laughing waters. 
My friend uncovered his head, and, looking round him, said 
slowly, It's a great thing to be God.’ ” 

—The Wesleyan Methodist Society of Duxbury, 
Mass., has united with the Congregationalists of 
that place by an unanimous vote. 


—The Episcopal Church Library fund of Newtown, 
Pa., is reported as considerably enhanced by the 
proceeds of a local entertainment in which Signor 
Blitz exhibited learned canary birds and caused, a 


young lad to temporarily lose the management of 
his hands. 


~~ Switzerland Baptist Church at Vevay, 
Ind., withdrawn the hand of fellowship from 


coming a gospel minister, and deception, in that 
he continued to preach and to maintain the doc- 
trinal views held by this church from our pulpit, 
when, in fact, he had made arrangements to serve 
another society holding opposite doctrinal views, 
not giving to any one of the brethren of this church 
the least intimation of his proposed change, leaving 
the facts to be accidentally developed.“ 

A clergyman writes to the Chicago Standard 
that he ‘is unable to subscribe for a copyof that 


feeble churches all his ministerial life at a salary of 
from ten té twenty dollars a year. 


—The German Reformed Synod of Pennsylvania 
have resolved that We most heartily unite with the 
Ministerium of the Lutheran Church to suppress 
the evil of building the so-called ‘ union churches,’ 
and we urgently request all congregations to build 
exclusively reformed churches, if possible.” This 
action is due to the practical failure of a system, 
somewhat prevalent in the eastern part of the State, 
of coUperative church building, the Reformed and 
Lutheran people respectively occupying the common 
church edifice on alternate Sundays, or at different 
hours of the same day. The experiment is said to 
have been hitherto attended only by discussions and 


law suite. 


—A Baptist Society at Cambridge, Mass., which 


‘| recently erected a fine church structure, has adopted 
this liberal arrangementfor the rental of pews :—two 
‘lof the sittings are offered at $4 per year; four at $8; 


eight at $12; twelve at $16; six at $20. four at $24; 
thirteen at $28; fifteen at $32; seven at $36; four at 
#40. This gives a total of 310 sittings, the highest 
costing 20 cents a Sunday; and the lowest two cents. 
Moreover, after the regular lettings have been made, 
the remaining pews are to be free to the public. 


—At the meeting of the Sacramento Presbytery 


„of the Cumberland Presbyterians in California, 
‘| several clergymen gave reports of their labors, and 


of their receipts from ministerial duties. One 
brother had preached fifty-one times and received 
$150; another seventeen times, baptized one infant, 
and received $12 ; another twenty times and received 
$25; another sixteen times, and for that and Sunday- 
school labors received $12. 


In 1807 the first Baptist Association in IIlinois 
was formally organized. It included five churches, 
four ministers and sixty-five members. The deno- 
mination had had a foothold in the State as early as 
1784. Ten years after Rev. James Lemen came to 
Illinois. He lived to see the handful of his brethren 
grow to 50,000 members. The early churches were 
all anti-mission and opposed to paid preachers. 


—Miss Mary A. Stimbough, reported as an elo- 
quent preacher and an applicant for ordination in 
the Methodist Church—was recently married to 
Rev. Henry 8. Bradford. The event calls forth 
certain queries from the Methodist Protestant. Ist. 
Whether this candidate has the scriptural qualifica- 
tion of being the husband of one wife! 2d. If it 
be determined that the husband and wife are one, 
whether she is not already ordained. 3d. If already 
ordained, would not the repetition of the ceremony 
be clearly a work of supererogation ? 


—The Lee Avenue Baptist Church, of which 
Rev. J. Hyatt Smith, the author of The Open Door, is 
pastor, has voted, nearly unanimously, in favor of 
making the invitation to communion inclusive of all 
Christians. 


Ehe Religious Herald of Richmond prints 
some two hundred and thirty Hebrew terms which 
are “suggestive of sacred associations with the 
house of Worship; and remarks that the names 
“fall far more musically from the lips, and more 
harmoniously upon the ear, and carry with them a 
meaning far more appropriate and significant, than 
Horse Head,’ Shoulder Bone,’ Tarwallet, Bloody 
Run, ‘Turkey Foot,’ and Tomahawk.“ The 
Herald fails, however, to inform us in what quarter 
of the land the surprizing titles to which it refers 
are borne by actual church organizations or ed- 
ifloes. 


—The Methodists of the Muskingum (Ohio), 
Conference pay but one pastor $1,000. One clergy- 
man receives $800, another $700, a third $600. Nine 
parishes pay each about 6500, while several con- 
tribute only about $200. One ministerin the San- 
dusky circuit received $45, and another in the Inde- 
pendence circuit, $121.71. 


—Dr. Samuel L. Osgood, whose renunciation of 
Unitarianism, caused no slight ripple of excitement 
in the ranks of the denomination, preached his first 
sermon in New York, since his assumption of Epis- 
copal orders, on Sunday, the 13th instant. The ser- 
vice was held at St. Thomas Church, Dr. Osgood 
taking for his text: For other foundation can no 
man lay than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ.“ 
While adhering closely to the dogmatic significance 
of his theme, the preacher permitted himself a slight 
excursion over a more general field, especially re- 
buking the new Athens of science, the new Rome of 
business, and the new Corinth of position. 


— — 


HOME CHURCHES. 


1 Executive Committee of the Evangelical 

Alliance of the United States of America have 
prepared a programme for the Annual Week of 
Prayer, beginning with next New Year’s Day. The 
subjects for the day, which are practically identical 
with those of the programme issued by the Evangel- 
ical Alliance in foreign countries, are as follows: 

Sunpay, January 1—Sermons: Subject, Inspiration of 
Holy Scripture; its sufficiency and sole authority for relig- 
ious faith and practice. 

MonDAY, January 2—Prayer : Grateful review of the past, 
calling for renewed confidence and for increased devoted- 
ness; humiliation for the worldliness of the church; and 


ing; and for the raising up of more laborers in Christ's 


ts late pastor, Rev. W. S. Keene, for oonduet unbe- 


service. 
THUESDAY, January 5—Proyer : For the outpouring of the | 


paper, for the reason that he has been laboring for 


Holy Spirit on all who profess and call themselves Chris- 
tians; for the increase of charity ; and of affectionate com- 
munion and coSperation among all in every land who love 
the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity. 

Fama, January 6—Prayer: For the circulation of the 
Word of God; for a blessing on religious literature: for an 
end of religious persecution; and for the removal of all 
hindrances to the spread of the Gospel. 

SATURDAY, January 7—Prayer: For Christian Missions; 
for the conversion of the world; and for “the glorious ap- 
pearing of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

SUNDAY, January 8—Sermons: Subject, Faith, Hope, and 
ve—essential witnesses for the truth. 


Asceticism, under Protestant Episcopal patron- 
age, is among the new signs of the times in the 
United States. A Boston dispatch intimates that 
upon the Cunard steamer, Tarifa, which arrived at 
that city on the afternoon of the 12th inst., were the 
Rev. Richard Meux Benson, M. A., student of Christ 
Church, and Vicar of the Parish of Cowly St. John ; 
the Rev. Simeon Wilberforce O'Neil, and the Rev. 
Frederick Wm. Pullor, all of the Brotherhood of the 
Mission of St. John the Evangelist,—an ascetic 
order or offshoot, of the Anglican Church,—who 
come to establish their Order in the United States. 
The entire number of the members of the Order, we 
are further informed, is but nine. It is known 
that at the last session of the Connecticut Legisla- 
ture, an act incorporating a church and seminary in 
that State passed both Houses, the pecuniary means 
having been provided by a wealthy patron of the 
Order in America. This institution will be the 
nucleus of the monastery, with Rev. O. 8. Prescott, 
an American member, as head. Father Benson, the 
Superior of the Order, remains in this country no 
longer than the necessities of organization demand. 
As to the permanent success of this new movement, 
it would, of course, be premature to venture even, 
upon a prediction ; but certain facts regarding the 
monastries of the English Church are worth noting. 
In the London Church Review [(Ritualistic] of very 
recent date, a correspondent writing under the 
signature of Lex,“ asks some curious questions :— 

Sir—In your last issue you inserted a short paragraph at 
the request of the Rev. Father Ignatius, to inform us that 
he is in no way connected with the Monastery at Laleham. 
What has he done with it? What has he done with our 
money? A numerous body of contributors feel that they 
are connected with it by the gifts they have placed in the 
hands of Ignatius, It is most unsatisfactory to them to be 
told in these days of the Church's pressing need that they 
might as well have thrown their money into the Atlantic. We 
want to know not only about Laleham, but the Monastery 
at Norwich, and then we shall perhaps form a correct pro- 
phecy of what will become of the Monastery at Lianthony. 


eration, are certainly most discouraging, is it not time to 
demand that these institutions shall, so far as the fee simple 
of the buildings is concerned, be placed in hands which shall 
secure their permanently to the Church and doing 
the Church's work? Have we at this moment any security 
that these buildings we have helped to erect and support 
may not eventually find their way into the hands of the 
most hostile schismatics ? 


Quite as apropos to the issue, is a later letter from 
Father Ignatius, in which he says The little money 
which I have scraped together for the monastery 
[New Llanthony Abbey, Abergavenny) is now 
almost gone. Unless Christians will send us some 
little help, I must leave my monastery to go upon a 
begging tour for its support. During my absence 


who is to take charge of my young novices? Who] Churches 


is to prevent the outbreaking of fresh scandals, for 
without a general the troops must get into a mess. 
No place requires a leader—a guide—more than a 
monastery, as no place is so exposed to the rage of 
Satan.“ Whether the eminent Father ventured to 
set forth on his pilgrimage despite these dangers, or 
whether again scandals did result from his absence, 
we are uninformed. 


The Norwegian portion of the Lutheran Church 
in this country is divided into two parties, which a 
writer of the denomination classifies respectively as 
the Exclusives and Liberals. The former,evho also 
differ somewhat from the latter in their general re- 
ligious bearing and views, are specially distinguished 
for a vigorous adherence to the use of the Norwegian 
language in their educational establishments. They 
have a number of parochial schools, in which only 
religious instruction is given. They have in plan an 
academy at Stoughton, Wisconsin, and have already 
established the Luther College at Decorah, Iowa. 
This college, which was opened in 1965, has six teach- 
ers and one hundred students. The course of study 


is mainly made up of languages, ancient and modern | 5) 


history, and religion. Very little attention is bestow- 


It is believed also that the Minnesota, Iowa and 
Chicago Universities will also co-operate in the Lib- 
eral Norwegian movement. 


In Louisiana the lines between the National 
and the Southern wings of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church are drawn with exceeding sharpness. Rev. 
L. C. Matlack, the presiding Elder of the New 
Orleans District of the National branch, writes to a 
city cotemporary that the pastors of the Church 
South totally ignore his own brethren, and that 
“their people, with very few exceptions, withold all 
fellowship.”" The white membership in our 
munion, of over eight thousand.“ he adds, i met 
more than two hundred in Louisiana.” These are 
limited to three societies in New Orleans. In all the 
other churches of the State not a white person is to 
be found. Mr. Matlack gloomily concludes: “ For 
the present, and for an indefinite future, in my 
judgment, access to the white population, in com- 
munities where Protestant Churches now abound, is 
almost impossible. New Orleans may be an excep- 
tion, under the new plan of missionary labor here, 
in destitute neighborhoods. And more may be ac- 
complished in this city with that class. We shall 
appeal directly to the Missionary and to all the 
Episcopal Boards for men and means with which to 
make trial for one year to establish missionary posts 
on new ground among a class hitherto neglected by 
Protestants. Failing in this appeal, or if disap- 
pointed in the results; we shall submit, from a well- 
ascertained necessity, to be always only the Africo- 
American Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church.“ 


The Methodist Episcopal Church, in Maryland, 
has made great progress since the close of the war. 
At that time, as we learn from the Baltimore Epts- 
copal Methodist, there were only three societies in 
that part of the State embraced in the Baltimore 
Conference. Between 1866 and 1870 the denomina- 
tion has built or purchased church edifices as fol- 
lows : 


Baltimore TA 
Baltimore Co. 6 Mon Co. - 3 
Anne Arundel Co. 4 Carroll Co. 
Prince 4 COnroline Co. ae 
Frederick Co. 8 KentCo. 5 
* 

0 
Harford Co. 4 


a fine church building has 
been erected in Washingten City, a chapel in the 
District of Columbia, two churches in Dorchester, one 
in Saulsbury, and another at Cumberland. Two 
Independent Churches, Chatsworth and Betheny, 
have also been erected in Baltimore. 


The General Home Missionary Convention of 
the disciples of Christ, which recently met at Indian- 
apolis, Ind., was full of its usual enthusiasm. One 
report of the gathering intimates that “ an attempt 
to turn the current of the Missouri river with a rye 
straw,” would be not less reasonable than an en- 
deavor to check the progress on the part of the 
Disciples of Missionary work. Last year’s labors are 
thus summarized : 


States in which 
and districts engaged for the com- 


ing year 
Total cash receipts . 
Whole number added to 
organized 


FOREIGN CHURCHES. 
42 has broken out in Lian- 

golien, Wales, in reference to the sittings of 
the parish church. The Vicar is strongly in favor of 
free seats, while the parishioners demand that the 
pews should be distributed among them with due re- 
ference to their social positions. As the parishioners 
could not carry their point, they appealed to the 
Bishop of St. Asaph (Dr. Joshua Hughes), whose re- 


4 to 
ed upon any of the sciences. Even mathematics are | h ‘stati 


to a great extent neglected, nothing in this branch 
being taught except arithmetic, elementary algebra, 
and three or four booksin geometry. The interior 


arrangement of the institute is pecullar: There 


are no separate dormitories and stndy-rooms for 
every two or three students, as in most American 
schools, but the several recitation rooms are used as 
study rooms, where the students have their books 
and papers as it were in public book-cases. The fifth 
story or garret is divided into four rooms by two 
halls crossing each other: These rooms have no win- 
dows, but each one has four rather round port- 
holes, large as the brim of a hat. At the opening of 
the school these rooms were assigned to about sixty 


students, and the beds stood so near together that Central 


there was just room enough forone person to walk 
between them. How it is now in this respect the 
writer does not know, but has been informed that 
the number of beds in each room has been somewhat 
diminished.’’ The correspondent of the Lutheran Ob- 
server, from whom we have our facts, states that a car- 
dinal rule with the Liberal party is to patronize the 
American schools. From one hundred to one hun- 
dred and fifty Norwegian young men and women 
are employed in American commen schools as teach- 
ers. When a higher education is desired, the Liberal 
party seek to induce American colleges to appoint 
Norwegian teachers, in order to turn the patronage 
of their people toward these institutions. The Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Beloit College, and the Albion 
Academy, in the same State, as also the Osage Sem- 


inary at Lows, have pssented to this arrangemeut. 
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ing back the establishment of monasteries for another gen- 
| 
| 
197 
i | ply is quoted by a local paper with the subjoined 
| comment—*“ The letter may hereafter be cited as | 
1 the epistle of St. Asaph, and in opposition to the 
1 old-fashioned epistle of St. James. To show the 
— — — —— 
| may choose Which — we quote in parallel columns an 
extract from each :— 
= — * ST. JAMES. — 
observe an brethren 
| inhabitant of Llangollen who faith of our Tord usr 
| is entitled to a seat in the the Lord of glory, with re- 
1 perm church should apply 
a the churchwurdens to have For tt come unto your 
1 a seat assigned to him. and f assembly aman with a gold 
1 pre is a vacant pew, the ring, in goodly apparel, and 
1 rden are in duty there come in alsoa poor man 
* 
| i om and condition that weareth the cloth- 
1 in the parish. ing, and say unto Sit 
nigher worse and the Soon 
| . seat, the churchwardens thou there, or sit here under 
mt plicant the one then vacated. yourselves, and are become 
udges of evil thoughts ? 
ron. 
1 4 
mw 
to them that love ** 
1 — —The Regular Baptista of Nova Scotia, New 
4 Brunswick, and Prince Edward's Island, report the N 
1 statistics of the current year as follows: | 
| SOOTIA. Churches. Baptisms. 
17 Association . 243 
ern Association. 338 
Western Association . 83 
1 New BRUNSWICK. 
Rastern Association 275 
1 Western Association . 351 
i Paince Epw'psIstanp 14 64 
| { Total . & 1,850 
1 These figures indicate an increase 
; New Brunswick, of dve and a bak 
11 Prince Edward's Island, of five per 
11 Nova Scotia, of two per cert. The comparative 
1| for nal sins provoking divine judgments. 
—— — Sur ait falling of in Nova Scotia is attributed by the Bt. 
Sor Wee have John Christian Visitor to a recent revision of the 
list of members — dead or useless 
a AY, January : con branches were lepped off. In the three provinces 
1 children; for Sunday-schools ; and all seminaries of learn- during 1869-70, there were two ordinations, seven 
1 —v— — — new church organizations, and seven new houses of 
| Worabip erected, | 


Nov. 19, 1870. 
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closing a statement concerning a disputed claim 


which involved many delicate points, asked for the 


HOME. 


a S are at hand from nearly all the 
States which were voting as we went to press 
last week. New York re-clects Governor Hoffman 
by a majority of 31,512, and Mayor Hall, of this city, 
dy a majority of 25,081. In Illinois Gen. Farnsworth 
claims his election by about 3,000 majority, and the 
Legislature will probably be Republican by majori- 
ties of 10 in the Senate and 25 in the House. In Mis- 
souri Gratz Brown has a majority of 35,000 in round 
numbers. The Democrats will control both houses 
of the Legislature. Virginia probably sends five 
Conservatives and three Republicans to Congress. 
Kansas elects a strongly Republican Legislature, and 
sends a Republican to Congress. Nevada was carried 
by the Democrats, the vote being aclose one. The 
Republicans, however, claim the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor and Congressman. In Florida both Houses of 
the Legislature are Conservative. Alabama elects 
a Democratic Legislature, the Congressional delega- 
tion being equally divided between the two parties. 
Michigan was as usual strongly Republican, losing 
a Congressman, however, in one District, owing to a 
split in the Republican ranks. Delaware is Demo- 
cratic. Louisiana elects four Republican Congress- 
men, one district being as yet doubtful. Massachu- 
setts was carried by the Republicans, Governor 
Clafflin receiving 74,000 votes, and the other candi- 
dates 67,500. In Tennessee a Democratic Governor 
and Legislature is elected, as is also the case in Ken- 
tucky, where the Democrats carried every county. 
In Arkansas the Democrats claim heavy gains, and 
the election of their candidates to Congress. New 
Jersey is strongly Republican, electing 12 out of 21 
senators, this being a gain of four. The Assembly 
stands Republican 3, Democrats 26; Republican 
gain, eight. 


The elections as a rule passed quietly all over 
the country. Riots of more or less moment oc- 
curred in New Jersey, Louisiana, and Florida, but 
were suppressed without much difficulty. In this 
city the day was notably quiet, and no call was made 
for the services of the troops which the Government 
had with wise forethought placed within reach. It 
is probable that the precautions adopted largely re- 
duced the fraudulent vote which has of late years 
been polled. Atany rate, although the day was fine, 
the registry lists full, and everything conducive to 
a large turn out, at least 30,000 less votes were de- 
posited than in 1868. The repeaters of both parties 
probably found their accustomed paths rather 
thorny, and although the falling off in the vote is not 
to be wholly ascribed to a restriction of fraud, we 
may fairly assume that the vote was as we hoped it 
would be, a fairer exponent of the relations of par- 
ties than we have had for several years. 


Itis of course somewhat exasperating to see the De- 
mocratic journals pointing to the election returns as a 
vindication of the doings of Tammany and her city 
government. Itis one thing to preventaconstituency 
from stuffing ballot boxes, vi et armis, and quite an- 
other to educate it so that its votes will be cast intel- 
ligently and independently. If the purity of eleo- 
tions is secured by Federal authority or otherwise, 
the temptations for politicians to spend money on 
repeaters and other elaborate systems of fraud, will 
be vastly curtailed, and so we shall advanc® toward 
reform even if we do not at once elect our candi- 
dates. In fact we are happy to say that in some 
cases where the Republican nominees were for one 
reason or another not acceptable, men who have 
heretofore voted with the party did not hesitate to 
vote against its candidate. Thus in Arkansas two 
Republican candidates were known as advocates of 
monopoly, and they were signally defeated notwith- 
standing the presumption was in favor of their elec- 
tion. In Michigan the candidate for Congress from 
the sixth district would have been re-elected with- 
out doubt had he not been suspected of favoring cer- 
tain land-grant schemes and monopolies. Wisconsin 
and Illinois furnish similar instances, and the neces- 
sary conclusion is favorable to the Republicans, for 
if they will not vote for dishonest men, honest men 
must always be nominated. We hope that before 
many years even New York Democrats will become 
sufficiently enlightened to vote for possibly honest 
men rather than for the regular party candidates. 


The question of resuming specie payments has 
been suffered to rest for some months, but now that 
gold has again touched 1.10, people are beginning 
once more to talk of resumption. The state of the 
case has not in the least changed, and the difficulties 
in the way of redeeming the currency are still stu- 
pendous. They would be great if the premium fell 
still lower. The disposition of the surplus currency 
is the question to be met. Senator Trumbull, of U- 
linois, is in favor of a law to prepare the way for 
specie payments, and has recently expressed his 
opinions in public declaring that the time has now 
come when the banks should be required to keep in 
reserve all the coin received as interest on their 
bonds until they are ready to resume specie pay- 
ments. Many of the best financiers in the country 
hold similar opinions, differing only in their plans 
for the accumulation of a reserve. The most weighty 
objection which has been made is, that such an accu- 
mulation will tend to make gold scarce, and advance 
the premium. This objection seems to be valid so 
far as it goes, but no permanent premium could be 
added to the current value of coin without bringing 
it in from abroad. The fact that the country is pre- 
paring on a definite plan for return to a coin our- 
rency, can only strengthen the credit of the nation 
in European markets, and must serve in the end to 
check such machinations of speculators arrived at 
ruinous combination like that which checked legi- 
timate trade a year ago. 


The between the President and Mr. 
Cox has been published, under the advice, it is as- 


support of the President in opposing fraud, and re- 
quested, in case such support could not be guaran- 
teed, that he might be relieved from office. The 
President, according to the two letters, which pro- 
fessedly comprise the correspondence, neither inti- 
mated his readiness to accept the Secretary's resigna- 
tion, nor declined to ussist him in checking alleged 
frauds. The publication of the letters must not, 
therefore, divert public attention from the fact that 
the real issue—the issue for which no explanation 
has as yet been offered, is, that Secretary Cox would 
not levy a tax for party purposes upon the clerks in 
his department, while the political hacks who have 
at last succeeded in driving him from office, insisted 
that he should accede to their wishes in this re- 
spect, threatening removal from his Secretaryship 
as the penalty in case he refused. That he did re- 
fuse is to be recorded to his lasiing honor, and that 
he was not resolutely sustained in his position, is 
a disgrace which the country will not very soon for- 
get. We cannot recall a case where the press of 
both parties has been so unanimous and hearty in 
its denunciations of the narrow-minded politicians 
at Washington as in this, and we trust that good 
will yet come of it, though in view of the rumored 
resignations talked of in the Cabinet, we are at 
present disposed to regard the affair asa blessing 
most successfully disguised. 


The National Congress for Prison reform, to 
which we referred at the time of its Cincinnati 
meeting, has borne fruit in a “ declaration of prin- 
ciples,”’ wherein the evils of existing prison systems 
are set forth, and suggestions tending to reform are 
made with great clearness and force. The Congress, 
asa body, takes much the same views of prison re- 
form as were expressed in this journal a month ago. 
It holds that nothing can be more pernicious than 
to permit the offices of keeper and warden to be- 
come the prey of politicians. An important sugges- 
tion is found in the proposition that instead of turn- 
ing a discharged prisoner loose upon society, the 
State shall take upon itself the task of furnishing 
him with employment, thus securing him from 
immediate want and making his transfer from con- 
finement to liberty less abrupt, and less liable to 
be followed by a return to evil ways. If the 
changes suggested are too great to be suddenly 
brought about, they are also too great to be for a 
moment disregarded. We have already in our 
various reform schools set on foot a system which 
promises to do much toward keeping people out of 
prison, and we now have to supplement that system 
by another which shall keep them from coming 
back after they have once been discharged. 


FOREIGN. 


1 < the Loire has proved its actual 
and active existence by attacking General Von 
Tann, driving him out of Orleans, and pursuing 
him some distance on the road toward Paris. This 
is the most complete success won by the French 
during the war, and is, of course, very welcome 
news to the of the Republic. The engage- 
ment opened on the 9th inst., on the east and west 
of Orleans. On the 10th the Prussians began to fall 
back and continued in retreat toward the position 
held by Prince Frederic Charles. The French ac- 
counts of the victory, state the Prussian force as 
much smaller than that which was opposed to them, 
and King William’s dispatch confirms us in the 
belief that Von der Tann was overpowered by 
superior numbers. Nevertheless the success was a 
decided one, the French capturing one of the 
enemy's ammunition-trains and taking some 2,000 
prisoners.e General Paladines commanded the 
French attack, and with characteristic enthu- 
siasm the dispatches from Tours say that after 
having disposed of the remnant of Gen. Von Der 
Tann’s army he will march directly on Paris and 
assail the German lines between Versailles and St. 
Germain, while Gen. Trochu makes a sortie with 
150,000 men to cut his way out and raise the siege. 
Little is heard from Paris now, but it is known that 
the red-republican movement has died out and that 
all is at present quiet. A party of Englishmen who 
were lately permitted to pass out, report that food 
is steadily raising in price, while accounts from other 
sources say that the supply of provisions cannot 
last more than three weeks. 


Count Bismarck has issued a circular to the foreign 
representatives of the North-German Confederation, 
in which he reviews the Armistice negociations. After 
representing that an armistice would have worked 
to the disadvantage of the Germans in many ways, 
and correspondingly to the advantage of the French, 
he says that he was empowered by the King to grant 
an armistice such as was demanded by M. Thiers, and 
to permit the temporary recognition of Alsace and 
Lorraine as French provinces. M. Thiers, however, 
stipulated that Paris should be provisioned during 
the armistice, not offering any military concession, 
which, in the opinion of the King, would at all com- 
pensate for the advantages which the French would 
gain. Upon this point, according to Count Bis- 
marck, the success of the negociations rested, and 
when it failed he was authorized to grant a shorter 
armistice, for the purpose of holding elections. M. 
Thiers consulted the Paris Government upon this 
second proposition, but it was not acceptable, and the 
Count declares that his interviews with the French 
Ambassador convinced him that the Provisional Gov- 
ernment does not, and never has, really wished for 
an ex pression of national views, as they would ap- 
pear from a free and uncontrolled election. This is 
of course an ez parte statement of the case; but it is 
official, and as such must be accepted as showing the 
light in which the negociations 2 at the 
Prussian headquarters. 


serted, of the politicians whose efforts brought about 


tor a revision of the Paris treaty of 1866, and there 


is a rumor credited in diplomatic circles, that she 
considers that treaty abrogated. M. Gambetta has 
sent a note to the French Ambassador at London 
intimating that a secret treaty exists between Russia 
and Prussia, and hinting that England, as a party to 
the treaty cannot afford to overlook the negociations 
which he declares are on foot. The objectof Russia 
is, of course, to free herself from the obnoxious re- 
strictions to which she is now subjected on the Black 
Sea, and rumors are rife that she intends to take ad- 
vantage of the existing war to bring about a solu- 
tion favorable to herself of the long pending Eastern 
question. Whatever may be the facts in relation to 
her warlike preparations, it is certain that she has of 
late largely increased—quadrupled, so our infor- 
mant says, her orders for gunpowder from American 
manufactories. 

The August report of the English Board of Trade 
contains some statements which are especially in- 
teresting as showing the course of trade during the 
existing war. France and Prussia were six months 
ago two of England's best customers. In August, 
1869, the tonnage of German vessels clearing from 
British ports, was 122,337 tons. In August, 1870, it 
11,144 tons. The tonnage of Erench vessels sailing 
during the same months was in 1869, 39,563 tons, and 
in 1870, 45,423 tons. Again the tonnage of mis- 
cellaneous vessels sailing from English to French 
ports in August, 1869, was 186,207 tons, and in 1870, 
248,592 tons, while those which cleared for German 
ports fell off from 168,962 tons in 1869 to 21,588 tons in 


1870. The German carrying trade was, therefore, | 0 


practically annihilated by the war, while that of 
France distinctly increased. The export of wine 
and silk from France to England has very consider- 
ably increased, but this is of course spasmodic and 
can hardly last over another month, The conclusion 
is that if a first class European power without a 
navy, gets into a war with another which has one, 
the former must expect to have her merchant 
marine utterly disabled no matter what may be her 
successes on shore. All this summer the North Ger- 
man ports have been deserted while the sea ports of 
France have been ‘as open to trade as they were a 
year ago. It is fortunate for Germany that Denmark 
and Holland are so situated that the import trade 
easily shifted so as to come through their neutral 
ports and across their territory. Nevertheless the 
German ports must have suffered very severely from 
the enforced inactivity of their ships. 


Publishers’ Department. 


Pressure of Business. 
Our readers will notice that the paper this week 
is four pages larger than usual by reason of the 
press of advertising matter upon the publishers. 


One point in this is worth the remark of those 


who take the paper: the rights and needs of the 
are never sacrificed to “ business’’ profits. 
If we are overcrowded with advertising matter we 
never encroach upon the reading matter of the 
week's issue; but add pages to receive the business 
cards, and introduce more reading matter (not give 
less) to make those additional pages attractive. 
Thus advertiser and reader are both well served. 


Now is the Time! 

We sent out, according to promise, last week, many 
extra copies of the Christian Union. Many persons 
have written to us saying that they have used them, 
and want more. Now we will send as many copies to 
any of our subscribers as can be used with profit. 
They should not be thrown away, or recklessly dis- 
tributed, but given judiciously to persons who are 
likely to be pleased with them to the extent of 
subscribing. Therefore send for all you can use ! 

From those who help us freely as friends, we 
accept service cordially and thankfully: If any 
not now so engaged wish to earn by their services| ter 
some substantial recognition in the shape of liberal 
cash commissions on every subscription gained, or 
any of the thoroughly good premiums that we offer 
(such as books, organs, sewing-machines, and other 
desirable guaranteed articles of first-class manufac- 


ture), send to us for a circular, and take your 


choice. 

Only, now is the time for work. The paper is tak- 
ing a long leap ahead in these days: Mrs. Stowe's 
delightful story, in addition to the usual excellen- 
cies of the paper, produces an effect everywhere, 


and now is the time when everybody will find it) 


easy to work efficiently in enlarging the circulation 
of the Curist1an Unton. Now is the time! 
— — — 


A New Kind of Choir. 


From time immemorial church choirs have been | "are 


noted for bickerings and quarrels. Mr. A. N. John- 
son, the author of Johnson's Thorough Base.“ and 
other well known works, has recently been investi- 
gating the causes of these choir troubles, and he has 
invented a system of musical tactics, which he 
claims will prevent all disagreements among singers. 
It is contained in a church music book called the 
True Choir,“ 


Pyle’s o. K. Soap 


Claims to be prepared from the finest ingredients. 
Its component parts—pure oils and soda—are thor- 


fore the soap is made up into cakes and placed in 
boxes for sale. It is pronounced, by many, the best 


Two Months Free! 

Last week began Mrs. Stowe's tale of modern 
society, called My Wife and I; or Henry Henderson's 
History. It is in her peculiar and graceful vein of 
beauty among the common things of life, which 
makes all of her writing so natural and acceptable to 
so many readers. The story will run probably 
through the next year, or at all events a large portion 
of it. In order that all of our subscribers for 1871 may 
have the benefit of the whole of this charming story, 
to all who subscribe now for the paper, it will be sent 
up to the end of 1871. And, indeed, to all subscribers 
for the year 1871, received during the coming month, 
we shall send all the numbers from this issue, which 
is eight weeks free. And you get, too, Marshal's 
Superb Household Engraving of Washington”’—one 
of the few really great works of art America has 
produced. 

This is a consideration worth looking at, and one 
that our friends ought to make as easy as possible 
for us to carry out, by sending in subscriptions early, 
Now, so that we can send the paper ahead to the end 
of next year, rather than be making up back num- 
bers to late subscribers. 

Agents Wanted. 

We want a live, wide-awake, go-ahead agent in 
every town or school district where Tas CHRISTIAN 
Ustow ought to circulate. There are hundreds of 
post-offices at which we now have no subscribers, or 


only one to five, where from ten to may be ob- 
tained by a little timely effort. Who will do us and 
their — oa favor to act in behalf of a thor- 


ly ous and Family Weekly? Look 
— Publishers and General ta; 
— — — of y Sa. you are nearest to, o him 
for a Circular and men Copy, Funn. And doit 
quickly, for our network of agencies is 
rapidly over the land. 
A Request. 


All non-subscribers into whose — 
Tur Cnet Uno may fall, are requested to 
examine it noting Size, Contents. 
&e., and then deci o upon the merits of our claim 
that it is not only one of the largest, but one of the 
Beat and Journals of its the World. 
Read it thoroughly, and read, 
— 1 what it 2 week b 

, too, about the Superb Engra 
that is 1 away with it. And you will be likely 
to conclude with thousands and, literally, tens of 

ington are a Paper a wo e 
Uars 


“4 MASTERPIECE OF THE 
ENGRAVER’S ART.” 


The President of the National Academy of Design, which is the 
oldest and most influential body of Artists in America, is DavVIp 
HUNTINGTON, a name i!lustrious in the annals of American Art 
The words at the head of this coyumn are applied by President 


HUNTINGTON to 
MARSHALL’S 


‘Household Engraving of Washington,” 


A work which cost Ten Thousand Dollars to Engrave 
and asthe great EDWARD EVERETT said of it 
„ piaced Mr. Marshall at once by the side 
of the Creat Masters of his Art.“ 


THIS BRILLIANT ENGRAVING 


IS PRESENTED 
10 
EVERY NEW SUBSCRIBER 
10 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


The easiest way of showing what artists, critics and men of cul- 
ture think of the Picture, and what the press think of the Paper, 
is to quote a very few of the very many words written about them 


OPINIONS CONCERNING 


THE PICTURE. THE PAPER. 
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to me a remarkadhie 


and. very representation | 


THE CHRISTI 
are der the ch 


The most interesting 


AN UwNTown 
arge of Henry Ward 
Beecher, and published by J. 
Ford & Co., at New Yor N. 
soon de at the head of our re! * 
ious press, if it ie not already. 
All the —144— 3 of the pa- 


per contineall in vigor 
and interest.—Springheld (dase. 
Republican. 


The best rel family pa- 
to the Watchman * 


(Episcopalian), 
1,0. 


Is taking rank 
— 


The yearly subscription price to THE CHRISTIAN Unto is $5.00, 
and the Publishers make the following 
HANDSOME OFFER: 

To every New Subecriber for the Onristion Union at $3.00 wil be 
presented a Copy of thts splendid and world 
renowned work of art. 
cw Canvassers are granted VERY LIBERAL TERMS. Han- 

dreds of them are at work and doing we. Send for Circular. 


J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 


39 Park Row, New York, 


| 
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tri ite 
¥ ork 
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entire success. Rite ond 
the picture 
Pros BANCROPT. | 
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From F. 0. C. DARLEY, the cele- | 
—. this country, as well | One of the very ablest papers 
oughly assimilated together by boiling, and every — hy by — 
possible process of evaporation is gone through be- * (Phil- 
ating 
household soap—pure, hard, dry, and economical — 
and Mr. Pyle warrants each box to contain its full 
: weight, even if weighed a year after leaving the 
manufactory. 
— 
— We call attention to the advertisement of the 
Mutual Guaranty Insurance Co., in another column, 
and to the new and ea features — by 
) - them, which enable a man weekly 
— — | on cpplication st the Company's ꝙ— 
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Farm and Garden. 


THE CULTIVATION OF ALPINE FLOWERS. 


HE publishers of Alpine Flowers for English | . 
Gardens have not favored us with a copy, but 

the Quarterly Journal of Science contains a notice 
which convinces us of its value. The book is writ- 
ten to prove that the exquisite flowers found at 
high altitudes, and in some cases above the line of 
perpetual snow, may be successfully grown in gar- 
dens. Some of the flowers referred to are found 
among American mountains, and we have besides 
them others whose habits are similar, while the 
plants are peculiar to this country. The author, 
Mr. Robinson, first treats of rock-work, which, he 
says is often prepared as if rocks, and not soil, were 
alone essential to the growth of his favorites. 
„Mountains,“ he says, are often bare, add cliffs are 
usually devoid of soil; but we must not conclude 
therefrom that the choice jewelry of plant-life 
scattered over the ribs of the mountain, or the inter- 
stices of the crag, lives upon little more than the 
mountain air and the melting snow! Where will 
you find such a depth of well-ground stony soil, and 
withal such perfect drainage, as on the débris flank- 
ing some great glacier, stained all over with tufts of 
crimson saxifrage? Can you guage the depth of 
that narrow chink, from which peep tufts of the 
diminutive and beautiful Androsace helvetica? 
No; it has gathered the crumbling grit and scanty 
soil for ages and ages and the roots enter so far that 
nothing the tourist carries with him can bring out 
enough of them to enable the plant to live else- 
where.“ The roots of our garden annuals seldom 
penetrate the earth to a depth greater than the 
height of their foliage, while au alpine plant, 
scarcely an inch high, will send its roots nearly forty 
inches into the rich soil which collects in the chinks 
of therocks. A good depth of soil is therefore more 
indispensable than the presence of rock or stone, al- 
though the flowers doubtless are more at home when 
they can extend their shoots over the bare rock. 
Few of the alpine flowers are annuals, but some of 
them, like the early forget-me-not (Mysotis dissiti- 
flora) has been perfectly domesticated in England, 
its sky-blue flower remaining in bloom in that cli- 
mate from mid-winter until early summer. The 
various kind of Saxifrage are mentioned as readily 
established on rock, or root-work, as are also the dif- 
ferent Arabis and Primulas. Many plants which it} 
is generally believed will only grow under glass do 
not really require a high degree of heat, but merely 
an absence of sudden changes in temperature and 
moisture. This is especially true of the more deli- 
cate ferns, and thg conditions necessary to their 
growth may often be met by preparing an under- 
ground grotto, or by taking advantage of natural 
damp ravines, the entrance being protected from 
the direct influence of the weather by a screen of 
foliage. These experiments can be made on a very 
small scale, and with the care which a true gardener 
or amateur loves to give to his pets, many of the 
exquisitely delicate plants of the wild woods may 
de brought to our very doors, or even within them. 


ORNAMENTAL GRASS! 8, 


HE ornamental grasses have heretofore re- 

ceived far less attention in this country than in 
Europe, and our gardens are far less beautiful in 
autumn than they would be if these plants were 
nore extensively used. The number of desirable 
species is quite large, and as the seeds are kept by 
almost all dealers, plants may be raised in any de- 
sired quantity and at small expeuse. The perennial 
kinds are preferable as a rule, but there are many 
of the annual and biennial species which would or- 
namentany lawn or garden. Many of these grasses 
have beauty of color as well as grace of form, and 
if planted about a lawn or yard would form a 
unique and beautiful feature. We will name a few 
of the best kinds for the benefit of those who may 
desire to investigate the subject. The pampas grass 
(Gyneritum argentuem) forms large clumps, from 
which spring tall stems, each terminating in a plume 
two feet in length, of the purest glistening silvery 
white. It is tender in the more Northen States, but 
may be protected, although it is far the best plan to 
lift the roets in autumn, and place them in a large 
tub or box, and store in a cellar during winter. 
There are several species of this beautiful gruss; all 
of them are well worth the attention of landscape 
gardeners. The “feather gruss“ (Stipa pennata) is 
well known, but should not be omitted from the 
list. Andropogon argenteum is a new, rather slen- 
der growing species, with silvery colored leaves and 
plume. It is quite hardy, grows about four feet 
high, and is readily propagated by seeds or divisions 
of the roots. Arundo dond is a very large species, 
forming large clumps. In ordinary garden soil the 
stems will grow ten or twelve fcet high, but they 
seldom show flowers in the Northern States, the 
seasons not being sufficiently long. It will, how- 
ever, flower during especially favorable seasons. A 
variety of this species is the Arundo versicolor. Its 
leaves are striped, and it is more attractive than its 
parent grass, but is not so hardy. Chloropsis 
blanchardiana, a new and beautiful grass, growing 
about six feet high, not fully tested, but promising 
well. Erianthus ravenneana, is quite hardy, stand- 
ing the cold without protection; forming large 
clumps from which the stems rise to the height of 
ten or twelve feet, and crowned with silvery plumes. 
There is a variety of this known as Erianthus Ra- 
venne violescens, seeds of which are offered by our 
seedsmen. To those which have been already 
named may be added the following, seeds of which 
may be obtained of the dealers: Tricholacna tene- 
riffac, Trypsacum dactyloides, Uniola latifolia, and 
Urolapsis cuprea, 

To Make Screws Horb when they are driven 
into soft wood and subjected to considerable strain 
the use of glue is often of advantage. Prepare the 
glue thick; immerse a stick about half the size of 


When there is some article of furniture to be re- 
paired, and no glue is to be had handily, insert the 
stick, then fill the rest of the cavity with pulverized 
rosin, then heat the screw sufficient to melt the 
rosin as it is driven in. 
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‘Scientific &S Sanitary. 
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ARTIFICIAL STONE, 


UCH talk is current of a new stone made of 

concrete. It has been discovered that chloride 
of magnesium, under certain circumstances, hardens 
with great solidity, and this is used for the cement- 
ing material. If man could only discover the secrets 
of nature's concretes, whereby sandstones and the 
like have been turned from being loose sea-beaehes 
and marine beds into solid and enduring rocks, his 
labors in architecture and other arts would be les- 
sened. Perhaps we may yet attain unto this great 
knowledge some day, though the history of past ex- 
periments, and the fact that the fall of buildings is 
very great when human devices prove treacherous, 
on subjection to the action of the destructive forces 
of nature, have thus far been discouraging. A good 
and permanent rock cement which can be economi- 
cally used is yet to be discovered. The ancients seem 
to have been rather ahead of us in this matter. Many 
have been the analyses of cement in old walls, which 
have proved the skill of the constructors by cen- 
turies of endurance, in order to detect the lost art. 
We have ourselves, in attempting to knock off a por- 
tion of granite from a wall built by Alexander the 
Great, found the granite to break easier than the 
cement between two stones. If the new device justi- 
files all that is said of it, it will prove a great desidera- 
tum for many purposes. The chloride of magnesium 
is mixed, dry, with powdered marble, or any other 
desirable material, in certain proportions, and then 
the whole is formed into a paste with bittern water. 
Bittern water is the brine that remains at salt works, 
after the principal portion of the common salt is re- 
moved, and contains various other salts in solution. 
The paste thus made may be moulded into any de- 
sired form, and afterwards hardens into a very solid 
condition, becoming, it is said, a true rock. The prac- 
tical purposes to which such a convenient substance 
can be applied are only limited by the cost of pro- 
duction. 


THE ROYAL CONDOR. 


ROM the American Naturalist we gather the 
following items regarding this bird, as observed 
by Professor Orton. Their habitation is between the 
altitudes of ten thousand and sixteen thousand feet. 
In the rainy season they descend to the coast, where 
they perch on trees; in the mountains they rarely 
perch, but stand on the rocks. They are most com- 
monly seen around vertical cliffs, either because their 
nests are there, or because cattle are apt to fall there. 
They are not seen in flocks except around some 
carcass. The flight is slow, without flapping the 
wings, and often circling at exceeding great heights. 
Its mouth is kept open and its tail spread. It cannot 
rise from the ground except by running some dis- 
tance, and may, therefore, be easily imprisoned in a 
narrow cell. It prefers carrion, but will eat vora- 
ciously most anything that comes In its way except 
pork or boiled or fried meat. In carcasses it shows 
some choice of parts, which are first devoured. 
Strange to tell, according to Darwin, it has neither 
powers of smelling or sight to any remarkable degree, 
and yet it can discover a carcass afar off. Its size has 
been greatly overrated. The stretch of its wings in 
large specimens is eight to nine feet ; birds of twelve 
feet are unknown, much less fifteen or twenty, as 
sometimes stated. When full fed, it is stupid and 
may be readily caught, but otherwise it is a match 
for the stoutest man. 


DEEP SEA DREDUING, 


OME misstatements of the press in regard to 

what has been done by what is called the Por- 
cupine Expedition, have drawn out more definite 
replies from Dr. Carpenter. In regard to the inflow 
of a strong current, eastward, through the Straits of 
Gibraltar, and to the possibility, which has long 
been matter of theory, of an undercurrent outfiow- 
ing, he says, that, by aid ofa new devised appara- 
tus, results have been reached that go far to resolve 
amystery which has long perplexed Physical Geo- 
graphers and Geologists. In relation to the state- 
ment supposed to come from him and his co-laborer 
Prof. W yville Thompson—that they had overthrown 
the foundations of previous geological science—he 
disavows entirely having given the remotest hint of 
impugning the great doctrines of Stratigraphical 
Palwontological succession which have been hereto- 
fore commonly accepted. He says their chief heresy 
was in saying “ that we are still living in the Creta- 
ceous Period; and meaning this: There can be no 
question that a formation, corresponding with the 
chalk of the Cretaceous Epoch, alike in its material 
and in the general character of its Fauna, is at pre- 
sent going on over a large part of the North Atlan- 
tic Sea-board. The explorations carried on by the 
United States Coast Survey in the Gulf of Mexico 
have furnished results entirely coinciding with our 
own in many of these particulars.’’ The Cretaceous 
Period has been heretofore located in time far back 
of the commonly accepted era of man; and measur- 
ing on the scale thus established of the Cretaceous 
and subsequent geological formations, the human 
relics, recently discovered, have been assigned a 
great antiquity. Pro. Dana, however, in his geol- 
ogy, remarked long since that these discoveries 
might lead to bringing the later times of geology 
nearer to us, instead of taking the date of man's 
origin backward. The results from deep sea dredg- 


ous Period can be shown to be contemporary with’ 
man, & great deal of wisdom in regard to the high 
antiquity of the human race will be found to have 


he screw, thrust it into the hole and withdraw it, | 


been wasted, and many brilliant theories vacated, 


then drive the screw home as quickly as possible. 


ing tend exactly in this direction. If the Cretaoe- them with bie larger and wiser experience; to the 


MORNING LABORS. 


in the early bird that éatches the würm. But 
how about the worm? There are two sides to 
the question of matutinal labors, and perhaps more. 
Spurgeon has recommended young ministers to rise 
two or three hours before breakfast and write their 
sermons. There are perhaps some persons 80 con- 
stituted that such a practice would be the best for 
themselves and for their sermons, but there are 
many to whom it would be pernicious in both re- 
__..|gards. Literary labor has as many eccentricities as 
there are men, and it cannot all be due to badly 
formed habits. For many, the early morning hours 
are the worst for literary labor, especially before 
the reception of food. Sleep depresses the nervous 
system, the eyes require some time to accustom 
themselves to light and strained work; and the 
longest interval between two meals is passed during 
the night. Moreover the mind to be in working 
order for the best results, requires a rapid flow of 
net blood, and a certain amount of stimulus. The 
stimulus of liquor is often used, but very foolishly, 
as it is only a make-shift with a corresponding after- 
depression. The stimulus of intercourse with the 
world, its concerns and its fellow-creatures, is the 
most natural and all sufficient, and after a few 
hours, or a half day of this, the mind reaches its best 
condition for the best work. Many find the still 
evening hours their richest time for thought, for this 
reason. If they have not unnecessarily wearied 
themselves, the advantage is a great one. 
the full amount of seven or eight hours’ sound sleep is 
gained with regularity, there can scarcely any 
thing be said validly against the practice of writing 
in the night time as many do. Surely. the early 
morning is not the most favorable time for a large 
class of minds, and for such a live, spirited, persua- 


ever it may do for the calmer processes of logic. 


SAY. INGS A ND DOIN GS. 


HE CROWN Prinoe’s Brerapay.—Yesterday 
being not only the anniversary of the battle of 
Leipzig, but being also the Crown Prince’s birthday, 
was kept with some little ceremony in Versailles. 
When I arrived at Madam Andre's Chateau— where, 
as your readers know, the Crown Prince’s head- 
quarters now are—I found a brilliant group of offi- 
cers assembled on the lawn in front of the house, 
the many colored uniforms flashing in the sun of a 
splendid October day. Round the Crown Prince 
stood Gens. Von Moltke, Roon and Blumenthal. As 
we came up, the Crown Prince was busy distributing 
the recently conferred orders. As he handed the 
much-prized bit of metal to each officer he made a 
short speech, alluding to the circumstances uhder 
which the decoration had been won. When all the 
crosses had been given away, the Crown Prince 
walked quietly among the different groups of offi- 
cers, exchanging a friendly word and a shake of the 


few strangers in plain clothes among the group, he 


respect paid him by their presence. Herr Von Bis- 
marck then came in, and strange to say, did not even 
speak to the Prince, still less shake hands with him. 
Just after Bismarck went away—and he only stayed 
five minutes—the Crown Prince madea joke, seem- 
ingly being mueh relieved by the departure of the 
Chancellor. (It is no secret that the heir to the 
throne and the great Minister detest each other most 
cordially.) As we rode away we met the King driv- 
ing down to wish his son and heir many happy re- 
turns of the day. An officer who was present, has 
since told me that on entering, the King, after heart- 
ily congratulating his son on his victories and his 
good generalship, asked him what he could give him 
for a birthday present. Your Majesty,“ was the 
answer, oan give me one present better than all 
others—Peace.”’ 
taken aback, but answered at once, Well, well, 
Fritz, wait a few days, and I may be able to give you 
all you want—in Paris.’’—Corr. N. F. Tribwne. 


WInTER 1s Comrnc.—It is a hundred times bet- 
ter to dress warmly than to make up the requisite 
heat in crooning over hot stoves, or sitting in over- 
heated rooms. Full suits of warm winter under gar- 
ments are more to be desired than any amount of 
outside adornment. Do not forget that the girls 
should be clad just as warmly as the boys. Their 
boots or shoes should be of thick leather, with thick 
soles. Dress the girls so warmly that when they 
want to run out of doors to play with the boys they 
won't have to listen to that old refrain, Oh, tis too 
cold for ou!“ When the children become men and 
women, and look over their childhood days these 
are things they may be grateful for. That their pa- 
reuts decked them out in fine costumes like puppets, 
at the expense of nobler things, never will arouse 
their gratitude. But for all sensible training, for 
fine physical development; for a keen sense of right 
and honor; for no false notions of true gentility; 
for these things they do feel grateful. * * * There 
is so much in life so infinitely above and beyond 
what we wear, that the latter seems so small. If 
dress were not growing to be such a “fine art,” that 
those of us who cannot afford to buy the services of 
artists, must give our own time, we might do so 
much more toward * fashioning the garments of the 
soul.” In the whirl and glare of the city, it seems 
but too true that the best in us never find time and 
means for expression. Fathefs are absorbed, all 
their waking hours, in business; mothers and wives, 
in striving to make establishments instead of homes, 
thus exhausting all their outer resources, with no 
hope of developing those within; children catching 
the greed of gain of the one, and aping the folly and 
fashion of the other; all this, until the heart tires 
and yearns for the quiet, lowly houses in thewoun- 
try, where the hearts of the fathers are large and 
sympathetic, listening to the tales of trouble or joy 
from the ‘boys and girls at his knees, and helping 


kindly faced, happy hearted mothers, whose loving, 
forgiving arms are forever the surest and safest 


And 


sive style as ought to characterize preaching, how-| Beef 


bowed politely, and seemed pleased at the mark of 2 


The King, it is said, looked rather | Near 
Veals 


MacHINERY vs. THEOLOGY —A young man writes 
me: My father has given me a college education, 
and now insists on my entering the ministry. I am 
not atall inclined to the study of theology or to pub- 
lic speaking, but would prefer to be a machinist. My 
talent all lies im the direction of invention, and Im 
not fitted by nature for pastoral and pulpit work. 
Yet my father insists. What am I to do?” 

Your father is making a mistake. He should pray 
for more light. The Lord is evidently calling you 
to be a machinist, in which field of work you can 
undoubtedly bestserve your fellow-men, and thereby 
glorify your Creator by developing within yourself 
the divine and noble powers He has endowed you 
with. What are you to do?! The Bible commands 
obedience to parents in the Lord,“ which is quali- 
fying obedience considerably. Can't you invite your 
father to hear you preach, and thereby convince 
him in a visible and unmistakable manner that the- 
ology would suffer dreadfully in your hands? Fi- 
nally, if neither reason nor preaching will win him 
to your way of thinking, decide the matter at once 
according to your best judgment, and independently 
of filial relations. There are times in every human 
creature’s life when his first duty is to himself.— 
** Mintwood,”’ in Rural New Yorker. 


— — 


— — — — — — 


Tue Markets. 


RECEIPTS of the principal kinds of Produ for the week 
ending Nov. I, were as follows: 


Barley, bush.. putter, 
Beans. Dush.. 


bales.. 
bxs.. 
‘otton, 17 
Wholesale Prices Current for the week ending Tuesday, Nov. 
Löt h. were as follows: 
— 


White West., # bush. 
Amber do. d bush. 
4 — Genesee, „ bush 


Spring, No.1, „ bush. 
Fleur and Meal. 
State Su perfine, 14 bbl. -4,50@5,20 | Southern Extra. pp. 
State Extra, ¥ do. med. ¥ 
| Rye Flour, inf. te ex 
Corn-Mea!, inf to e 
Extra Genesee, # bbl. ..6,25@8,75 | 


—— 


Pork, Mess, 


— 1 | Rost, india 


| Bacon 
— 


14 
Western 


Ponseyivania, 


Western Ex., ¥ 


actories, 
Factories. 
Di 


hand with old friends and acquaintances. Seeing a | Turke 


1 igeona, stall-fed, 
Venison, saddies, ¥ 
Venison, carcass, D.. 


Dried Fruits, 


Plums, ¥ 
mid. „dale 
AR 


doa. 
roves Sega 


Father y Seed, „ bush... 
ers, 


— 
Hops, 


—-— —ę— 


—— 


NEW YORK, November 1, 1870. 
Receipts fer the week. 


SPECIAL V 07 CES. 


Our ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND Price List or 
GENUINE WALTHAM WATCHES, tells how and where 
they are made, describes the different grades and 
gives weight and quality of cases with prices of 
each. We send them by express to any part of the 
country, with bill to Collect on Delivery, with privi- 
lege to purchaser to examine the Watch before pay- 
ing. No risk is taken by those who buy of us, as 
every Watch is warranted to give satisfaction or the 
money will be returned. The prices of the Silver 
Watches range from $16 upwards, and the Gold 
Watches from $70. When you write for a Price List 
state that you saw this notice in the Christian Union. 

Address, HOWARD & CO,, 
78% Broadway, New York. 
— 


PLT MOUTH OrGAN ConcEeRTs.—The 52d Concert of 
this series of popular entertainments takes place at 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, on Saturday, the 19th 
inst., at 40’clock P.M. Mr. Samuel P. Warren, Or- 
ganist, will perform on that day. See advertisement. 

To Our Readers. 

The offer to present every new subscriber with a 
copy of MARSHALL’s “ Household Engraving of 
Washington” is so remarkable that it has attracted . 
great attention, and met witha most signally suc- 
cessful response from every part of the United 
States, so that we believe the growth of the Chris 
tian Union during this, its first year, is something 
altogethher unprecedented in the history of religious 
journalism. The offér of such a paper as Tus CA 
TIAN Untown, and such a picture as the 
rox, for Three. Dollars, either of which .is-wortht 
more than the price asked for both, is such that 
readers and picture lovers must needs take it. And 


Prairie Farmer. 


place of rest and refuge, this side of Heaven.—Corr. 


—they do! 


1 
1 
ĩx[krV 
| 
| 
— — —ä—œ— VB»ͤ— UͤPU— 
PRODUCE. 
— -. 16,380 | Dbis. .... 
xs.... 45.271! Flour. bbis. 144 
— “ales.... 3510) Meal,bbis...... 1.186 
| bush. 10,445 Tobacoo.bhds.. 548) Meal. bags..... 
| Bye, bush 
Oats, # bush. 
1.40 
| 6,1569. 
455@6.15 
45 
30 34.75 
Mess, to.... 
ickied. D>... 
d. DB... 
551 
| Beet, plain Mess, Lina lb 
| .. bel 
* 
Foultry and Game. 
1 ve, ... | Woodcock, ¥ pair..... 
ns, ® — 4 doz 
rairie (hickens ¥ pr.$1 Mat? ike 
Partridges. # pair.... nae 
1 
| 8 
1 
N. O. @ gal...... 
| ce, BD. 
washed, B......—@— 
| | Broom-corn, B...........5@8 
egar, pure, gal... 
1.6 Honey. white clover, ®. 
| Rough Flax seed, ¥ bu 
| ® .10@19 
| LIVE STOOK. 
| 
| 
1 
1 Prices. 
Prime Bullock. Sheep, prime...............6 
Medium do ‘he do wmedium...... > 
Veals, prime. .- 11@12 | Swine, prime 
do medium..............4@10 do wmoediom............7}@0% 
17 
Li 
ig 
1 
1 
1 
10 
| 
| 
| 
in 
104 
| 
— 
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Financial. 
NEW YORK, November 1, 1870. 
I Trade was rather ~~ active in the 
4 Import in line, 
ing bee The 


the te specie value —8 
amounts to 733, and is entire 


over last w 


sly due to 
goods, as general merchandise falls or 
mestic produce exported, the 
return show he articles to 
the —— oy were due 
, wheat, flour, petroleum, tobacco provisions 
and resin. 

lation. At 


show any 
ally arise, 
Ge t Securities were not over hearty 
"in and ces showed considerable arm 
Thursday 


e Government 11 20 
5- 's out of an aggregate 0 


Railway and miscellaneous shares were decid- 
ed) Thursday, after which there was 


a slight falling o 
* was strong on the steamer 
Awe — nd was, however, neither active nor 
general. On M y the rates were quoted pow Thay 


per higher, saxty day’s rate on 
easy throughout the 


Th > ey Mar 
and “ac — 8 easily. — 


— increased their he 1 
thelr specie $2,224,843, losing only $167 282 of their lc = 
tender reserve. ‘The loan and discount av s 
ncreased $2,882,460. The circulation varied but li 


Quotations for the week ending November th: 


erican Gold 110,111 .111%.1 
U. 8. Currency ing ig. 
U. 8. % N. K. 
U. 8. Cou. . 107% 107 % 107 34 
U. 8. s. Cou. GB... , 100% 
U. 8. Con. 10 4 
D. 106 
N. F. Cent. and Hudson consol . 
N. V. Cent. and Hudson sacrip........ ** ite y 
— —— 

0 Western, 

Milwaukee and St. 


Pau 
Milwaukee and St. Paul, pref.. 
New Jersey Central 


Harvey Fisx. A. 8. HAren. 
Orrice or Fisk & HaTcH, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN GOVERN- 
MENT SEecuURITIES, No.5 NASSAU ST., 
New York, Nov. 5, 1870. 

Tue FuNDING OF THE UNITED STATES 
Frve-TWENTIEs into a first-class security, 
paying the same rate of interest, (six per 
cent. gold,) and which cannot be called in 
under 25 years without the consent of the 
holder, may now be effected at a clear 
profit of about twenty per cent. by ex- 
changing them for the First MoRTGAGE 
Bonps oF THE CENTRAL 
ROAD Co. 

The Central Pacific Bonds ‘have the ad- 
vantage of a ready market on both sides 
of the Atlantic, of regular quotations at 
the Stock Exchange, and are based on a 
finished and equipped road, already placed 
on a stable and profitable basis. 

Having originally negotiated these 
bonds, and being thoroughly acquainted 
with their soundness and value, we have 
introduced them as a specialty in our re- 
gular business im connection with our 
dealings in Government securities, and 
recommend them without hesitation to 
our friends and customers desiring to 
make investments or to fund their five- 
twenties upon advantageous terms, with- 
out reduction of interest. 

FISK & HATCH. 


FINANCIAL. 


WINSLOW, LANIER & CO, 


BANKERS, 
27 Pine Street, New York, 
Offer for Sale the following Seourities : 


| First Mortgage Seven per Cent. 
COLD BONDS 


OF THE 


Poughkeepsie & Eastern Railroad Co. 


This road, 47 miles in length, is now building from 
Poughkeepsie, northeasterly, to the State line, form- 
ing a connection with the Connecticut Western 
Road to Hartford, Springfield, and the New England 
net-work of roads. The iron is now being laid down 
and twenty-one miles will be in operation during 
the month of November. 


The paid-in Oash Oapital of the 
Oompany is over - - 00,000 
The First Mortgage Bonds - 800,000 


The large population and the heavy local and man- 
ufacturing business of Duchess County, through 


* | which the road runs, together with its capital stock, 


which is paid in cash at par, are ample guaranties 
for the security of the bonds. 
Price, Hoc. and accrued interest. 
Also, 


THE FIRST MORTGAGE 7 PER OENT. 
COLD BONDS 


OF THE 


Evansville, Terre Haute and Chicago 
RAILROAD COMPANY. 


This road, &% miles long, extends from Terre 


‘4 Haute northerly to Danville, III., forming part of 


the great through route from Chicago to Terre 
Haute, Evansville, Nashville,and the South. The 
iron is now being put down, and about 25 miles will 
be in operation before the close of the year. 


The Capital Stock of the Oo. is $450,000 
First Mortgage Bonds - 750,000 


This road is being built by Chauncey Rose, Esq., 
of Terre Haute, and his associates,!who are the own- 
ers of the Capital Stock, which is paid and payable 
in cash atpar. The extraordinary success of the en- 
terprises heretofore managed by these gentlemen 
and the high price of the securities based upon 
them, are evidences of what may be expected from 
the project. 

Price, 0 cents and accrued interest. 


Also, 
DAYTON AND WESTERN RAILROAD 


6 per Cent. Currency Bonds, 


Guaranteed by the Little Miami and the Columbus 
and Xenia Railroad Cos. 
Price, 7c. and Interest. 
Also, 


OITY OF FORT WAYNE 


6PER BONDS, 
At ac. and 


OITY OF LA PORTE, Ind., 


7 PER CENT. CURRENCY BONDS, 
Issued for the construction of Water Works. 

La Porte is one of the most flourishing and thrifty 
of the smaller Western cities; population, 7000; 
taxable value, over §2,000,00; whole issue of bonds, 
$100,000. The city has no other debt. 

Price 82 1-2 and Interest. 


Also, 8 and ſo per Cent. Bonds 
of various towns in Illinois for sale at prices to pay 
investors about 12 per cent. 

Full particulars of all these securities furnished 
on application. 


7 per Cent. Gold Loan 


ON A COMPLETED TRUNK LINE. 
THE 
Indianapolis, Bloomington, 


AND 


Western Railway, 


From Indianapolis, Ind, to Pekin, III. %5 miles in 
eng th, is completed and fully equiped with new 
and G@ret-class Rolling Stock, and already EARN- 
ING NEARLY DOUBLE THE INTEREST ON 
THE WHOLE ISSUE OF BONDS, with rapidly in- 
creasing receipts. 

The Company have leased the Peoria and Pekin 
Railroad on favorable terms, making the Western 
Terminus at Peoria, the second city in Illinois 
where through connections are made to Omaha and 
the Pacific, saving over & miles travel from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. 

The Bonds are secured bya First Mortgage on 
the Road, Equipments, and entire Property of the 
Company, and BEING ON A OOMPLETED ROAD 
WHICH PASSES THROUGH ONE OF THE 
MOST THICKLY POPULATED AND RICHEST 
_ PORTIONS OF THE WEST, with so many valu- 
able connecting trunk lines East and West, NO 
SECURITY CAN BE MORE ABSOLUTELY 
SAFE. 

The Road passes through six flourishing and 
growing cities, and numerous towns which contain 
in the aggregate nearly 200,000 people, and within W 
miles of the track there is a population of 60,000 

THE BONDS AE CONVERTIBLE into Stock at 
par, which is a valuable option,as MANY OF THE 
WESTERN ROADS, LESS FAVORABLY LO- 
CATED, ARE AT A HIGH PREMIUM. 

Over seven-eighths of the loan has been marketed 
during the construction of the line. The balance 
we offer at 92 AND INTEREST, giving investors 
the full benefit of the advantage of the completion 
of the road, 

All marketable securities received in exchange at 
market rates. Bonds forwarded to all points FREE 
OF EXPRESS CHARGES. 

For maps and full particulars, apply to 


TURNER SROTHERS, 
BANKERS, 
No.'14 Nassau St., N. v. 


DRY 60058. 
JOURNEAY & BURNHAM, 


164 Atlantic Street, Brooklyn. 


EVENING SILKS, EXQUISITE SHADES, 
Exhibited by gas-light. 


Ros CRAIN SILKS, 
in New Dark Colors * 


OMBRE STRIPED SILKS, 
Beautiful Styles. 


BLACK SILKS 
Under Market Prices. 


GIVERRAUG’S — SILKS, 


CHENEY'S . 
Best Quality $2. 
DRESS MATERIALS OF ALL KINDS. 


MOURNING COODS 
of Bvery Description. 
Black Cashmeres, Drap Condonnets, Biarritz, 


IRISH POPLINS, 


Pim Bro.’s only. 


and Velveteens, 
els, Blankets, 


J. & B. offer a stock of Fo 
unequalled in variety 
e very lowest et rates. 


LE BOUTILLIER BROTHERS, 


Call special attention to a 


Great Reduction in Prices. 


EMPRESS CLOTHS at e., worth Tic., and finer 
qualities equally cheap. 

ENGLISH SATIN&, choice colors, from T5c. a yard. 
WOOL PLAIDS at Ge... lately $1. 
TARTAN PLAID POPLINS, ., lately Sec. 
BLACK SILKS, at lower prices than before the war. 


JUST RECEIVED. 

Three cases of Plain Silks, in choice colors, for 
evening wear, very cheap. Flushes and Velveteens, 
blacks and colors, Black Brilliantines, Alpacas, Crepe 
Cloths, ete., the very best value. 

48 East Fourteenth Street, 
In Union Square, 
N York. 


PI 


LOCKWOOD & co., 


BANKERS, 
94 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Buy and Selon Commission, Govrament, Railway. 
and other Securities. 


Corsets for the Million. 


THOMPSON'S 


and $2.00 EACH. 
$5.00. 
TUCKED 
$2.8 each. 


A. T. STEWART & Co. 


HAVE OPENED 


A MOST MAGNIFICENT ASSORTMENT 


REAL Lace Coops, 


CONSISTING OF 


Pointe Lace Collars, Setts, Hand- 
kerchiefs, Barbes, Coiffures, 
Capes, Pellerines, Jack- 
ets, and Shawis. 

ALSO, 

A SUPERB LINE OF 


Real Black Thread Lace Shawls, 
JACKETS AND CAPES. 


Black Thread, Black Cuipure, 
Pointe Caze, Pointe Applique 
andi Valenciennes 


TRIMMING LACES, 


FORMING THE 


LARCEST ASSORTMENT 


EVER OFFERED 


IN THIS COUNTRY. 


These Goods having been purchased at 
PANIC PRICES in Europe, will 
be offered in many instances, 


FIFTY PER OENT. BELOW FORMER 
OOST. 


Broadway, Ath At. 9th aud 10th Ss 
AT E. RIDLEY’S & SON. 


OVER FIFTY THOUSAND 
TRIMMED AND UNTRIMMED BON- 
NETS AND HATS. 


COMPRISING NEWEST STYLES LN 


Velvet, Plush, Felt, Straw, and other 
Material. 


Prices all Down. 
EDWARD RIDLEY’S & SON, 


Nos. . 311, I GRAND, . W. and ALLEN S... 
Fifth Block east from the Bowery. 


AT E. RIDLEY’S & SON, 
Grand St., New York. 


EVERY DEPARTMENT 
CROWDED WITH BARGAINS. 


SASH RIBBONS, 6 inches wide, Cents, Cents; 
Tinches wide, Cents. 75 Cents, % Cents. 
7 and &inch GROS GRAINS, ALL SILK, 
Sl and $1 10. 


EXAMINE 
OUR SILK BONNET VELVBETS, 
OUR MANTILLA LYONS VELVETS, 
OUR VELVETEENS. 
LARGEST LINE OF 


PLUMES AND FEATHERS 
IN THE CITY. 
SATINS, 75c., 88¢., $1. $125, $1 50 per Yard. 


SILKS, DRESS-TRIMMINGS, BUTTONS, LACES, 
COLLARS, SETTS, YANKEE NOTIONS, 
ORNAMENTS, JEWELRY. 


CORSETS, S0c., T5c., We., 660. 


EXAMINE OUR $1 3 and $1 SH KNITTED AND 
WOVEN WORSTED GOODS—CHEAP. 


KID CLOVES, 
NO ADVANCE IN PRICE YET. 


THE BEST DOLLAR KID GLOVES IN THE 
WORLD. 


SUPERB COLORS—EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 
FULL LINES OF MISSES’ KID GLOVES. 


ALSO, 
LINES OF 1, 2, and 8 BUTTONS PERINOT AND 
ALEXANDRE GLOVES. 


BONNET, NECK, AND TRIMMING RIBBONS, 
IMMENSE ASSORTMENT. 


LOOK AT HOSIERY. 


LADIES’ MISSES’ AND GENTS’ UNDERVESTS, 
FROM CENTS. 


LINES OF REGULAR MADE HOSIERY 
AT % CENTS A PAIR. 


MISSES’ HOSIERY. 
LADIES’ AND GENTS’ TIES, 
CHEAP. 


EDWARD RIDLEY’S & SON, 


Nos. A. 311, MIM GRAND, . . and 70 ALLEN S... 
Fifth block east from the Bowery. 


— ——— 


C. k. BURDICK & Co., 
WALTER LOCKWOOD, 
Have opened the new and elegant store 


255 FULTON STREET, 
OLD No. 247, 


BROOKLYN, X. v., 


With a large and entirely new stock of FOREIGN 
and DOMESTIC 


DRY COODS, 


Bought within the last few days for cash, at the re- 
cent great declination in prices, all of which will be 
sold cheap for cash. 


By continuing the honorable course of ‘dealing 
of our predecessor, we hope to merit a liberal share 
of patronage. 


W. A. WILLARD & Co., 
LOOKING GLASSES, 


177 Canal Street 


2d Block West of the Bowery, New York. 


C. G. Gunther’s Sons 


WILL OFFER DURING THE SEASON THEIR 
ENTIRE STOCK OF 


LADIES’ FURS 


At the Lowest possible Prices. 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS IN 
Seal Sacques. 


POPULAR PRICES IN 


Ermine, Mink and Black Marten. 


BARGAINS IN 


ASTRAKAN SACQUES 


OF ALL GRADES. 


LADIES’ FUR HATS, TIES, &., 
GENT’S SEAL OOATS and VESTS, 
OHILDREN’S FUR SAOQUES, 


OF THE NEWEST STYLES. 


Sable Furs 


AT A REDUCTION FROM LAST SEASON. 


The whole Stock, comprising the largest and finest 
assortment ever offered, and all 


At Attractive Prices. 


502 and 504 BROADWAY. 


Josias Tayter & Co., 


751 SROADWAY, N. Y. 
ARE NOW OFFERING THEIR SPLENDID 
STOCK OF 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS 
Below Oost, to close the Retail Branch. 


SATIN DAMASK,’ PLAIN SATIN, SILK 
AND WOOL, ALL-WOOL TERRY, 
SILK STIRPE TERRY, 


Tapestry, Embroidered Cloth, & Tapes- 
try Table and Piane Covers. 


LARGE STOCK 


SWISS AND NOTTINGHAM 
LACE CURTAINS 


OF NEW AND HANDSOME DESIGNS. 


Real Eider Down Quilts, 
MARSEILLES QUILTS, LINENS, 


CRETONES, CHINTZES, FRINGES, CORDS, TAS- 
SELS, CORNICES, Ac. &c. 


ALSO, 


THE LINOLEUM, 


Patént Floor Cloth. 


CARPETS. 


Great Reduction in Prices. 


Moquettes, $3 to $5. 
Axminsters, $3 to 84. 
Wiitons, $2.50 to $3.50. 
Velvets, $2.25 to $3. 
Brussels, $1.50 to $2.25. 
Tapestries, $1.20 to $1.40. 
Three-Plys, $1.40 to $1.60. 
ingrains, 75 cts. to $1.25. 


Also, a Large Line of Upholstery Goods, 
BROCATELLES, DAMASKS, PLAIN AND 
FIGURED REPS, LACE AND NOTTING- 
HAM CURTAINS, PIANO COVERS, 
SHADES, HOLLANDS, &c., &c., &. 


AMERICAN 
equal in style and quality to the French. . 


Weh st received b 
guint Tapestry — 


J. P. CARLL 4 Co., 
409 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


Mr. S. C. CARLL takes pleasure in inform his 
numerous friends and patrons that he has d * 
his connection with the house of ARNOLD. CON. 
STABLE & C., and hereafter will devote his en- 
tire attention to the BROOKLYN —— —1 
just returned from —— where 

t four months tn selecting DESIGNS THE 

ALL TRADE, he feels confident that he is 
N to show as Fine and Complete a Sten 

ARPETS as can be found In the country. 


ABBATT, MOORE 4 Co., 


No. 52 BAST TENTH Sr.. 


A FEW DOORS WEST OF BROADWAY, 


Having manufactured for the present and coming 
season a very large stock of 


CLOTHING 
Youths, Boys, and Children. 


They also keep a great variety of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Cloths and Cassimeres, which they make to 
order for 

GENTLEMEN AS WELL AS BOYS, 
in the very best style and at moderate prices. They 
mens Livery. 


REMOVAL! 
TIFFANY & Co. 


HAVING REMOVED TO THEIR NEW BUILD 
ING, 


Union Square, New York, 
NOW OFFER A NEW STOCK OF 


FINE BRONZES, 
CLOCKS, 
MANTEL SETS, 


PARIS FANCY GOODS. 


Choice London and Vienna 


LEATHER GOODS, 
SELECTED EXPRESSLY for their OPENING. 


Diamonds and other Precious Stones. 
WATCHES. 


Also, New Styles in Fine JEWELRY and 
Articies of STERLING SILVERWARE, of 
their own make, now first Exhibited. 


MYERS, 


7 Broadway, cor. th St., opp. A. T. Stewart & Co. 
KID GLOVES, 
KID GLOVES. 
New Shades and Styles, from Lo upwards. 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH JET GOODS. 


Ladies’ Dress Caps and Hea 
Laces, Corsets, and Ladies’ Under garments. 
Human Hair Goods, 
Chignons, 
Onatelalns and Briids. 
The Newest Styles at Low Prices, at 75 Broadway. 
cor. 10th St. 


NOVELTIES. 


Opening a splendid assortmentc French. German. 
and English Fancy Goods, selected by Mr. Macy 
himself, In those markets, and ordered from the 
best French and German manufactuers. 

Also, the largest assortment of FRENCH, ENGLISH 
and GERMAN DOLLS and DOLLS’ ARTICLES in the 
country at popular prices. 

R. H. MACY, 
léth Street and 6th Av. 


REMOVAL. 


MRS. A. M. CRAHAM, 


Having removed from No. M North EIGHTH-st. 
to No. 187 North EIGHTH-+t., finds her business so 
much increased that she is enabled to sell her own 
elegant and TRULY Glove-fitting Corsets at RE- 
DUCED PRICES. 


STOVES. 
BOYNTON’S 


AND PORTABLE 
URNACES, 


LOW AND ELEVA DOUBLE-OVEN 
RANGES, 


BALTING. COOKING, J 


— BOYNTON & 00. 
No. MWater 8t., New York. 
Send for ciroular. 


BUY NOT A 
Heater, Range or Stove, 
UNTIL YOU ENOW ALL ABOUT 


Sanford’s Patent Hot-Air Furnaces 
Portable or set in brick. 


Patent New Foe 
ARMOTH 
LEN KITCHEN er 


Lig — yrs 
BENCH, SENTINEL. and LIVE 
the product of men of experience and 
scientific attainments. 


UNSURPASSED EAOH OF ITS KIND. 


Made only by the 
NATIONAL STOVE WORKS, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


New Series, Vol. II., No. 20 


THE ANCIENT ORGAN. 


We quote below a very interesting 
article on the early mode of organ-mak- 
ing, showing the ingenuity by which that 
instrument grew from a single pipe, or 
whistle, to the noble combination of 
musical instruments which it now re- 
presents—the grandest music-maker the 
world has produced. The organ as pre- 
sent made includes two kinds of pipes— 
the flute- pipe and the reed-pipe. The lat- 
ter is a modern improvement, giving 
very delicate and human-like sounds, 
though as used in the “reed organs,” 
made so famous of late years by some of 
our large American manufacturers, the 
reed is made to produce tones of great 
richness and volume. The reed“ is a 
tube of metal with the front part cut 
away, or an open frame of metal, with a 
tongue or spring set in the opening ; one 
end of the tongue being secured to the 
reed, and the other free to vibrate under 
pressure of the air admitted upon it. The 
reed in the large pipe-organs is inserted 
with pipes which graduate the vibration 
and produce notes according to the 
length of the pipe. As used in “ reed- 
organs,“ they are set so as to be acted 
upon directly by the air. The peculiar 
tone of the reed is to be recognized in 
many instruments, from the ehild’s 
‘*mouth-harmonicum,” the clarinet, and 
the accordeon, to the seraphine and 
melodeon of twenty or thirty years ago, 
and the delicious tones of the Cabinet 
Organs of our own day. 

The flute-pipe explains its own nature, 
for everybody knows what a flute is, and 
this is only the application of the same 
principle on a large scale. The flute or 
pipe was the element entering into the 
earliest organs imagined or made, and we 
are glad to be able to give our readers 
so plain and intelligible an account of 
them as is to be found in the following 
article. This capital condensation of in- 
formation is taken from the programme 
of last weeks “Plymouth Organ Con- 
certs. Every one of the programmes 
eontains some such interesting matter 
concerning musical history, either of the 
instruments used, the composers repre- 
sented, or the pieces themselves which 
are played. A set of the programmes for 
any single season presents a collection of 
musical matter of the highest interest. 
This is due to the aptness, skill, and in- 
dustry of Mr. H. C. KING, who is, indeed, 
largely responsible for the marked suc- 
cess of the concerts in every way. Con- 
cerning the primitive organ, Mr. Kine 
writes as follows: 

“The early history of ancient musical 
instruments is surrounded by mystery 
and fable, their invention being usually 
attributed to the heathen deities. Patient 
investigation is required to sift the his- 
torical from the fabulous matter, and it 
then remains a matter of doubt whether 
the result does not excite rather than 
eatisfy our curiosity. 


“Of all musical instruments the organ 
is the largest, the most complicated, the 
most harmonious, and the most capable 
of producing an almost endless variety 
of combination and effects. It may be 
called the king of instruments, as it imi- 
tates and includes them all. 


“ The word organ used in the Old Testa- 
ment and in the Psalms must not be con- 
founded with the noble instrument now 
bearing that name. The term was taken 
from the Greek translation. It is clear 
that the Greeks and Romans understood 
by that word an instrument of any kind; 
applying the expression, however, more 


particularly to musical instruments. The Liabilities, 


organ mentioned in Genesis (chap. iv. v. 
21) was probably a series of reeds of un- 
equal length and thickness, joined to- 
gether; being nearly identical with the 
pipe of Pan among the Greeks, or that 


simple instrument called a mouth organ, 
which is still in common use. Ir. 
KlIxd's use of the word reed“ here 


implies, not the metallic instrument of 
that name, but the joint of a hollow 
plant, like the bamboo.): The Greek 
and Latin shepherds made this primitive 
instrument of strong reeds, or some other 
suitable wood. It originally consisted of 
seven or eight reeds of progressive 
lengths, fastened together with wax. 
The number was afterwards extended to 
ten or twelve. The syrinx or pipe of Pan, 
by ite form and arrangement, may be re- 
garded as the first kind of organ building; 
for it consisted of a number of pipes 
placed together in ranks, according to 
their succession of tones, and soundod 
by wind. 

“To obviate the fatiguing motion of 
the head or hands, by inflating the pipes 
in some other manner, men seem to have 
labored for centuries. The first step 
toward this énd was the invention of a 
wooden box, the top of which was bored 
with just so many holes as there were 
pipes. From the chest (the modern wind- 
chest) proceeded a small reed (now the 
wind-trunk) into which they blew with 
the mouth. The pipes intended to be 
silent they were ooliged to stop with 
the Ungers—a process which was found 
to be very troublesome, and, as the num- 


necessitated the invention of a slider, 
now called the valve, which was placed 
under the aperture of each pipe. The 
slides stood in an inclined position, and 
in order to open them, levers were 
added, which were connected with the 
slides by cords (the origin of the pull- 
downs.) A further increase in the pipes 
at length caused an enlargement of the 
pipe-chest; consequently, human breath 
was no longer sufficient to supply the in- 
strument, and a more suitable contriv- 
ance was devised. The new instrument 
appears to be nothing more than the 
origin of the bag-pipe, and was supplied 
with wind by the compression of a lea- 
thern bag or bellows. This contrivance 
proved of so much advantage, a second 
row of pipes was soon added, the box 
widened, and the wind-tube enlarged. 
The invention of the bellows yielding a 
continuous supply of wind to the leathern 
bag soon followed. 

From the progressive inventions thus 
recorded, it will be seen that many por- 
tions of the modern organ were already 
to be met in the instruments of the an- 
cients, in a more or less complete state. 
We may therefore justly assign the in- 
vention of the organ to this period, 
though no precise date can be given; 
thus much can only be stated with cer- 
tainty, that all these inventions date 
from a peried before the birth of Christ. 

“The bellows of the first organs were 

very small, and the improvement of the 
wind-apparatus, therefore, began to be 
seriously thought of. The result was the 
invention of the water-organ, which is 
attributed to Ctesibus, a native of Alex- 
andria (B. C. 200), a barber by profession. 
Plato, however, furnished the first idea 
of the hydraulic-organ, by inventing a 
night-clock, which was a clepsydra or 
water-clock, that played upon fiutes the 
hours of the night at atime when they 
could not be seen upon the index. The 
mechanical operation of the water-organ 
is scarcely intelligible. This much is cer- 
tain, that it was provided with pipes and 
a wind-chest and registered like the 
wind-organ. It must not be supposed 
that the water directly produced the 
wind, by means of counter pressure, 
equalily, and power. The water which 
forced the air into the pipes was pumped 
by men. 
“ This contrivance was not found to be 
successful, and a return was made to the 
ancient bellows. A very old bas-relief of 
a pneumatic organ on the obelisk at Con- 
stantinople, erected by Theodosius, A. D. 
895, represents men working a bellows in 
shape like the ordinary blacksmith's bel- 
lows, by standing upon it. This instru- 
ment was still unprovided with a clavier 
or key-board, and the bellows were made 
of bull’s hide. At the end of the seventh 
and beginning of the eighth century, the 
organs of the Anglo-Saxons appear to 
have resembled, even in their external 
decorations, those now in use. 


After that date, the invention of the 
key-board revolutionized the whole style 
and mode of organ-building, and ancient 
organs“ became matters of history. 
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Success the Criterion of Excellence. 
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ing $7,513,850.00, which is the largest initial year's 
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Beautifully Illustrated, and Greatly Enlarged and Improved, 
For 1871. 


Entirely Original and First Class. 


‘THE LITTLE COPPORAL, during ite whole life, now over five years, has been especially distin- 
guished for ite PURITY, VIGOR, ORIGINALITY, and VIVACITY. Its intrinsic merits have won for it a larger 
circulation than was ever enjoyed by any Juvenile Magazine in the world. It has lately been greatly en- 
larged. and improved, the pages have been made smaller and increased in number. With the new year 
there will be a still further enlargement by the addition of more pages. Bach number will contain full 
page and other Original illustrations, by the best artists in this country. 
| See Lerruz CoRPORAL’S writers are unsurpassed for freshness, life, and vigor, or for purity of 
thought and style. The magazine has no superior in any country. It does not fear to live up to its beau- 
tiful motto: “ Fighting against wrong and for the Good, the True, and the Beautiful seeking not only 
te entertain its readers, but to make them wiser, nobler,and better. While doing this, it seeks to throw 
around everything s charm of freshness snd light that wins the hearts of both old and young. 
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$1.50 a Year; Six Copies for $7.50; Single Copy, 15 Cents. 


A Sample Copy, with Premium List, will be sent free to any one whe will promise 
to try to raise a Club. Address 


SEWELL & MILLER, Publishers, Chicago, IU. 


CLUBBING 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION 
WITH OTHER PERIODICALS. 


will send any of the und 4 periodi- 
als with Tuas CHRISTIAN UNION for one year 
at the rates below, to any who are not now sub- 
scribers to them. This offer will include the presen- 


AS 


we. The Atlantic Monthly. 6 10 
De Our Young Folks....... 47 50 
De Amer’n Agricaltarist..3@ 148 
RE Herald of 410 600 | tors has sume of ed the 
De Harper's Weekly.......6% 1700 
Bend for a Specimen Copy. 
PERRY MASON & co., 
Rural New Vorker..... _ 181 Washington Street, 
PROF. HORSFORDS’ 
8 SELF-RAISING 


Corporal 
J. 8. FORD & Co., Publishers, 
39 Park Row, New York. 


RAILROAD ¢ GAZETTE. 


Bread Preparation, 
Sold by all Grocers, 


tans tho of all Profes- 


AND A PRESEN,T 


Old Subscribers. 
New Subscribers. 
Club Agents. 


~ 


EVERY OLD SUBSCRIBER renewing his subscrip- 
tion to THE PRAIRIE FARMER, by sending Two Dol- 
Jars for 1871, will receive the paper for one year and 
a copy of our valuable and handsomely illustrated 
ANNUAL FOR 1871, Fuzz! 


BEVERY NEW SUBSCRIBER to THE PRAIRI® FAR- 
MER, for the year 1871, whose name, accompanied by 
Two Dollars, is receixed after this date, will be en- 
titled to the paper for the remainder of 1870, and 
also to a copy of our ANNUAL For . GRATIS; 
that is, subscriptions will date from the time re- 
ceived,and expire January First, 1872. Therefore, 
the sooner you subscribe the more you will get for 
your money. 

CLUB AGENTS can use the foregoing liberal offers 
to great advantage in soliciting subscribers to THE 
PRAIRIS FARMER and will be entitled W receive 
for their efforts such articles named in our attract- 
we and magnificent Premium List as the number of 
names they ahall call for. 


CLUB AGENTS; 


run Address, in all cases, 


RE NN 


NORTH" 
Now is the Time to Subscribe! 
THE REST OF 1870 GRATIS, 


FOR EVERYBODY. 


— — 


No other Weekly Journal 


of its clase in the world offers these splendid induce- 
ments to subscribers and agents alike, and no other 
is 80 easy and 80 profitable to canvases for among 
the Industrial masses. We are determined to pub- 
lish the BEST paper forthe LEAST money, and by 
the help of the people we will do it! 


Remember that the 
PRAIRIE FARMER|m 


Is NOT A MONTHLY OF TWELVE NOMBERS, but A 
WEEKLY OF Firry-Two NUMBERS. It does not 
cost THREE DOLLARS but Two DOLLARS per year. 
In contents. illustrations and typographical ap- 
pearance THE PRAIRIE FARMER will have no rival. 
It will be a practical and entertaining Farm and 
Fireside Journal, containing tn addition to its regu- 
lar Farm, Stock, Poultry, Bee, Entomological, Hor- 
ticultara]), Household and Health Departmentse— 
Stories from the Best Authors, Literary Gems and 
Poems, an Attractive Column for the Young Folks, 
News of the Day at Home and Abroad, a Free Dis- 
cussion of the Topics of the Day, Foreign and Scien- 
tific Items, Market Reports, Records of the Weather 
and the Crops, in fact everything that goes to make 
up the First Class Weekly Journal of To-day for the 
People of beth Country and Town. 


TERMS: 
TWO DOLLARS per Year in Advance. 
Three Months on Trial for Fifty Cents. 
SAMPLE COPIES FREE! 


EVERYWHERE, 


CANVASS FOR IT! and BECIN NOW. 


aA for Premium List, Specimen Numbers, and Canvassing Documents, and they wil! will be sent 


THE PRAIRIE FARMER COMPANY, 


Chicago, III. 


tae” Remit money at onr risk by Registered Letter or Post Office Order. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


New Series, Vol. II., No. 20. 


The Week’s Fun. 


N exchange says: “The compositors in 
San Francisco embrace many ladies.” 
The compositors in San Francisco ought to be 
ashamed of themselves. 

—The reason why the Irish like the French 
better than the Prussians, is because when Na- 
poleon came to the river Rhine, be at once 
made propositions to bridge it. 

A learned doctor has given his opinion that 
tight lacing is a public benefit, inasmuch as it 
kills off all the foolish girls, and leaves the wise 
ones to grow into women. 

—An epitaph on a husband and wife, in a 
country church, concludes with a quotation 
meant to be polite, but which certainly may be 
construed two ways. It is as follows: Their 
warfare is accomplished.” 


—On some railroads it is customary to have a 
lock on the stove, to prevent the passengers 
from meddling with the fire. A conductor 
being asked why they locked the stove, replied 
that it was “to prevent the fire from going 
out.” 

A lady made a call upon a friend who had 
lately been married. When her husband came 
to dinner, she said : “ I've been to see Mre.— 
„Well.“ replied the husband, “I suppose she is 
very happy.” “Happy! Well, I should think 
she ought to be; she has a camels’-hair shawl, 
two-thirds border.“ 

—A Milwaukee paper says that “the story 
that an English capitalist is negotiating for the 
purchase of the Milwaukee elevator arose from 
the circumstance of a gentleman’s dropping in 
at a restaurant, and asking for alf ha dozen 
hoisters.’ 

—A Scottish nobleman one day visited a law- 
yer at his office, in which at the time there was 
a blazing fire, which led him to exclaim, Mr. 
——, your office is as hot as an oven.“ “So it 
should be, my lord.“ replied the lawyer; as it 
is here I make my bread.”’ 

—A clergyman, reading a chapter of the Bible 
for congregation, found himself at the bot- 
tom of the page, with the words, “And the 
Lord gave Noah a wife; then, turning over 
two pages instead of one, he continued, and 
he pitched her within and without with pitch.” 

—A BaD Mremory.-Father: “ Mary, 
my love, do you remember the text of this 
morning? Mary: “No, pa, I never can re- 
member the text, I've such a bad memory.” 
Mother: By the way, did you notice Susan 
Brown?” Mary: Oh, yes; what a fright! She 
had on her last year’s bonnet done up, a pea 
green silk, a black lace mantilla, brown boots, 
an imitation hontton collar, a lava bracelet, her 

old ear-rings, and such a fan—O, my! Mother: 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT. 


PUREST WHITE, 


AND ALL THE FASHIONABLE SHADES. 
Ready for use—requires no oil, thinning, or driers,’ 
And Seld only by the Gallon. 
MORE RECOMMENDS. 


BIDDLE LysTITUTE, Charlotte, N. C., 
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AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINTCO., NewYork. 
AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT co. 


Cleveland. O. 
DEMING & SON, - - Calais, Mo. 
JOHN MULLIKEN & co., Boston, Mass. 
ROB’T SHOEMAKER O., Philadelphia, Pa. 


R. & WV. H. CATHART. - Baltimore, Md. 


G. W. PITKIN, - - Ghicago, III. 
LAWRENCE &CO., - - Oincinnati, 0. 
HALL, MOSES A CO. Columbus, Ga. 


W. F. CONVERSE, Jr.. - New Orleans, La. 


P. 8.—The superiority of these Painés has already 
8 numerous worthless imitations in the = 
et. e caution the public against using them 


MEMPHIS, Tens. 
285 Main St. 


8 g. Howard 8. 


“RUSSIAN BRACES.'’ 
best Suspenders 


ad of ness, ite risks annually written 1— 


The Travelers 


of Hartford, Conn., is the only company in 
America writing yearly or monthly general 
accident policies. It has done a large and 
successful business for six and a half years, 
during which time it has written 190,000 
policies, and paid over 72,500 claims for 
death or injury by accident. Its cash assets 
amount to $1,500,000. 


The Travelers 


THE TRAVELERS LIFE AND AC- 
CIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY, of 
Hartford, insures against General Acci- 
dents, and not merely ‘‘ accidents of travel. 
It insures against accidents on the street, on 
the farm, in mills, factories, offices, stores, 
or workshops; accidents from whatever 
cause, occurring to men while engaged in 
theirlawfal occupations. Among its patrons 
and the recipients of its benefits are mer- 
chants, capitalists, bankers, manufacturers, 
professional and literary men, as well as 
mechanics, commercial travelers, railroad 
men, artisans, and working men of all 
trades and occupations. It has paid in 
benefits to policy-holders at the rate of 
Seven Hundred Dollars a Day, for the past 
six years, for death or injury by accident. 


Life and Accident 


THE TRAVELERS LIFE AND AC. 
-CIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY, of 
Hartford, also issues full Life and Hndow- 
ment Policies, of all approved forms, on 
the most favorable terms. All policies non- 
forfeitable. Its premium system is the 
favorite Low Rate Cash Plan. Its ten, 
fifteen, and twenty year policies can be 
converted into endowments, at the option 
of the policy-holder. This feature is origi- 
nal with this company. Its Life Policies 
unite ample security and cheapness of cost, 
under a definite contract. 


| 


Insurance Company. 


In the Massachusetts Insurance Commis- 
sioner’s Report, just published, under the 
head of Accident Insurance, the Travzt- 
Ens is thus noticed: 


— 
oneer company bral o 
made — 2 during ite six years of i- 


from afew millions to nearly one hun mil 
annually. Such uninterrupted success from first t. 
last is a triumph whose attainment is east 
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best t French ch clocks, and as Te pore, are 

the best, m superior 
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Warranted to suit all tastes. 
IMPROVED 


$15. WALTHAM WATCHES. $15. 
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with val the late tmprovemen and run no risk 
whatever of not obtaining a reliable timehooper, 
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ROOF INC, 
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71 Daily, Semi-Weekly & Weekly. 71 


The Weekly Tribune, 


The Paper of the People. 


— 
Now I8 THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 


GREAT FAMILY NEWSPAPER 


ITS CIRCULATION I8 LARGER THAN THAT 
OF ANY OTHER NEWSPAPER. 


Now is the Time to Form 
Clubs. 
The New York Weekly Tribune. 
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FAMILY NEWSPAPER, 
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BOOKS 


For Sale at the Tribune Office. 


HORACE GREELEY’S AUTOBIOCRAPHY. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A BUSY LIFE. By Horace dum. With Steel Portrait of Mr. Greeley. Mr. 

Greeley says; “ I shall never write anything else into which I shall put so much of MYSELF, my expe- 
riences, notions, convictions, and modes of thought, as these RECOLLECTIONS. I give, with small reserve, 
my mental history.” Prices: Extra Cloth, $2,50; library style, sheep, $3.50; half morocco, 4.00; half-calf, 


elegant, $5.00; morocoo, antique, $7.00. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


BY HORACE GREELEY. Comprising twenty-four papess on Political Economy, published im the Tree 
in 18609, with additions, emendations, and an Analytical Index. Bound in cloth. Price, 4 


THE TRIBUNE ALMANAC REPRINTED. 


Complete Sets from 1888 to 1888, both inclusive, bound in two volumes. Price, $18. 


EWBANK’S HYDRAULICS AND MECHANICS. 


A Descriptive and Hutorteal Account of Hydraulic and other Mechanics for Raising Water. Ulustrated 
by nearly Three Hundred Engravings. Sixteenth edition. By THOMAS EWBANK. Price, 8. 


Blements of Agriculture. Waring. New 
Cloth, 
Drawing for Health and Proft. Wearing. Cloth.— 


$1.5. 
Earth Closets and Earth Sewage. Waring. Paper, 9 
cents., 


Butidéng Association. Price, 15 cents. 
Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


To Business Men. 


The Tridune, and finding that our charges are much lower than those of any other newspaper, , considering 
the extent and character of cireulation, our customers find their promt in paying them. 


Rates of Advertising in The New-York Tribune. 


Doty Te, per line Weekly Tribune, $2. $3, and $5 por line. 
Weekly Tribune, % and © cents per linc. | 


363 Terms, cash in advance. Address 
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THE TRIBUNE, New York. 
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qꝗI BETTER and CHEAPER than SOAP. 
im ee Cleans windows, scours knives and table-ware, removes stains and rust, and is the very best thing 
used for genera! house-—cleaning. 
N F | — The value of advertising in a journal depends somewhat on the number of its readers, but still more on 
— | their average character. Some journalscireulate mainiy among those whom business men would find little 
ö i profit in addressing. The Tribune is not merely bought and read by more persons than almost any other 
American journa!—it circulates in every Stace, and in nearly every township throughout the Union, and 
ie — its patrons are educators, merchants, professional men, master-workers, and leaders in almost every 
i ALBANY. N.Y 2 arena of insptring and hopeful human endesvor. Ir it were proper te publish a list ot them, it would ep- 
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